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FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 
WANT TO KNOW 


Why, can this man HAVE MORE ced WORK LESS? 


HIS is the mystery man. Dozens of foreign 

commissions have traveled thousands of 
miles to find out why it is that, working only 
40 hours a week, he can buy an electric refrig- 
erator with one month’s pay. Workers in 
foreign lands labor many more hours a week, 
but to them a refrigerator is a luxury beyond 
their reach. 


Why is it this typical American workman can 
buy an automobile with 414 months’ pay? Few 
workers abroad have automobiles—it would 
take all they could earn in a year to buy one. 
Why is it that American workers enjoy radios, 
telephones, electric lights, and hundreds of 


other comforts and conveniences almost us- 
known to foreign workers? Why do we enjoy 
the highest standard of living known in any 
country? 


The American worker has more because he pro- 
duces more. And he produces more because he 
has abundant power to help him— power that 
increases his own ability manyfold. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by 
developing electric machinery, have put into 
the hands of American workmen the greatest 
force ever devised for producing more goods 
for more people at less cost—the force of 
electricity. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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* Much expert opinion has been offered 
on Austrian affairs. During the last days 
of Austrian independence, opinion was 
| Sharply divided. Lord Astor asked rhe- 
torically: “Is it a worthwhile issue that 
the Germanic people of Austria should 
| join the Germanic people of Germany?” 
' Robert Strausz-Hupé, an Austrian by 
| pirth, writer, lecturer, and cosmopolite 
poses the question in the less abstract 
P terms of economic survival. Emphatic- 
ally he protests that post-war Austria 
could not live alone. 








- *%No one knows the total of persons 
executed, or imprisoned, in Russia since 
the first of the now famous Moscow 
Trials. Perhaps no one will ever know. 
’ However, it is interesting to note the 
number of old Bolsheviki who have been 
liquidated by Stalin. Alexander Bakshy, 
a well-known Russian translator and fre- 
. quent magazine contributor, makes the 
count. Most of the old Bolsheviki are 
gone. Stalin is now virtually alone, with 
| the memory of his old comrades. 










~ & Genaro Arbaiza is a Peruvian. Born in 
the Andes, he reached maturity as a 
member of a small white colony living 
with and upon the Indians. Feeling him- 
self a trespasser, amid the remnants of the 
once great Inca civilization, he went to 
Argentina. There he established a repu- 
tation as a journalist and short story 
writer in the Spanish tongue. Today, he 
writes in English of Peru, and of a son of 
the Conquistadores. It is a new chapter 
to the history of passion and plunder, 
although neither element is new to Peru. 
Mr. Arbaiza is also the author of the 
Latin-American Notes appearing regular- 
ly in Current History. 















% If being the son of an Admiral qualifies 
a man as a naval expert, then John C. 
Winslow is doubly one, since he is also the 
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enjoy brother of a naval officer. But more than 

1 any that, Mr. Winslow is a serious student of 

‘ naval affairs. With as much enthusiasm 

as any big-Navy exponent, he has 

~_ watched the growth of the sea arm under 

ep the paternal eye of the sailor in the White 
ise he House. 

r that % There are twelve Morgans on the TVA 
payroll. That is a fact without signifi- 
tance, since there are twenty-three 

rs, by Moores also on the payroll. But the 

t into Morgans have been in the news. One 

2 Morgan has been deposed as director of 

‘eatesl the Project, and another Morgan has 

goods taken his place. The job pays $10,000 per 

po of year. And that’s tops among the eleven 


remaining Morgans on the project. Burt 

- McConnell’s compilation of editorial 
*Pinion throughout the country confines 
itself to the larger aspects of the TVA 


Problem, and lets the Morgans fall where 
they may, 





x George Fielding Eliot is a military ex- 

a not a political seer. He writes 

uania, and of the Baltic States, and 
(Continued on page 67) 
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N. B. COUSINS 


NE does not have to stoop 
very low these days to put 
an ear to the ground. Indeed, 

the rumblings of what is going on in 
the world are strong enough to be felt, 
let alone heard. Even those of us who 
regarded our surrounding oceans as 
infallible shock-absorbers against for- 
eign groundswells are ready to admit 
that at least they have sensed a tremor. 
Certainly, there is little in the picture 
of a war-bound world around us, 
churning and quaking under the ex- 
pansionist frenzy of dictators, that is 
conducive to uninterrupted calm. 
Nor can we safely take the view 
that such vibrations as we may hear or 
feel are all from without. Recent de- 
velopments in this country have not 
been without their own repercussions. 
When we fell off our economic stride 
late last year—just when it appeared 
the stride could not be broken—forces 


not easily halted were thrown into ac- - 


tion. The many millions out of work, 
new and old, could scarcely have been 
expected to remain politically idle, yet 
the prospects today of returning a fair 
number of them to their jobs are not 
much brighter than they were at the 
very pit of the dark days of 1932-33. 

There are more than a few who will 
point to the uneasiness at home and 
the turmoil abroad as offering final 
proof of the “inevitability” in the very 
near future of a choice Americans will 
have to make between two types of 
totalitarian states. They believe that 
there is no longer any question of the 
coming world clash between fascism 
and communism; that the United 
States cannot possibly hope to play the 
bystander’s role but will be inexorably 
drawn into one camp or the other. 
Democracy’s ability to take care of 
the needs of all its people, they con- 
tend, has been brought into serious 
doubt, while the dictator state has a 
vastly lower unemployed population 
ratio, notwithstanding its other defects. 

Whatever the answer, little can be 
gained by flocking to one credo or the 
other, merely because it is felt that a 
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choice will have to be made eventually 
anyway. Moreover, and this is brought 
out very effectively in Political Insti- 
tutions, by Edward McChesney Sait, 
there is little historical basis for the 
belief that a choice is “inevitable.” It 
would appear from Dr. Sait’s sound, 
constructive study that the thing to do 
now is to repair the foundations of our 
democracy wherever they may have 
shown weakness, rather than to prepare 
the way for the successor state to de- 
mocracy. The type of fatalistic think- 
ing that anticipates this crushing out 
of democracy has been answered and 
disproved nowhere as thoroughly as in 
Political Institutions. For once having 
analyzed the forces which bring totali- 
tarian states into existence, Dr. Sait 
subjects the makeup and operation of 
those forms of government to an ex- 
amination which leads him to observe 
that even the “paper theories” of their 
underlying philosophies are unwork- 
able. 

Dr. Sait has little in common with 
the theorist. Political institutions do 
not follow the paths outlined for it by 
the doctrinaire, he contends, but are 
the results of an almost endless series 
of changes and new experiences. They 
take shape like the “‘coral islands, plan- 
lessly, by a series of minor adjustments 
thac result from the more or less mech- 
anical reaction of man to his environ- 
ment.” This does not mean that each 
state must necessarily start from 
scratch. “Having been built, by trial 


and error, in one community, and 
there having established their value, 
they may serve, in another community, 
as ready-made patterns for imitation.” 
A political institution which has al- 
ready succeeded in one state and 
which is the model used by another 
state is more likely to be adapted to 
the particular needs of the second 
state, undergoing transformation under 
the stimulus of the new environment, 
rather than be put into operation with- 
out modification. 

The import of Dr. Sait’s conclusion 
should not be lost upon the advocates 
of the “planned” totalitarian state. 
Torchbearers of fascism and commu- 
nism, both of which pursue political 
philosophies rooted more in concept 
than in experience, will find a store- 
house of evidence in Political Institu- 
tions to demolish completely their 
arguments in favor of a form of society 
arising from theoretical rules. Like 
international law, the effective state 
“has not been created by the textbook 
writers, the intellectuals, but by the 
behavior of states in their mutual 
dealings, by conflict and compromise. 
The doctrinaire—the artificer of long- 
term plans—has never succeeded in 
building anything except chimeras.” 
One may well ponder, then, this ques- 
tion: when the blueprints of a totali- 
tarian state are of no use, can demoli- 
tion be far behind? 

Dr. Sait does not profess to believe 
that his study of political institutions 
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f all types with whom he must come 
, contact in his posts abroad, he must 
» able to adapt himself to new cus- 
ms and civilizations, he must have a 
te for study. Patience, cooperation, 
yalty, good manners, and personable- 
ss are traits he must have or develop. 
addition, the foreign service officer 
pust have a “negative or self-denying 
ality.” He must remain aloof from 
litical squabbles at home, stay away 
om elections if possible, and culti- 
ute a detached view on internal do- 
nestic politics. 

As a work of autobiography, The 
ducation of a Diplomat has consider- 
ble merit; as literature, it is com- 
letely engrossing; as an aid to under- 
anding the inner workings of diplo- 
pacy, it is virtually indispensable. In 
hort, it is profitable reading. 


ermany Reaches Out 


Although written by a specialist on 
Mternational politics, The German 
ctopus is a non-technical discussion 
br the layman who knows something 
bout the European situation and 
ants to learn more about the back- 
age activities of the Pan-German 
rama. The book is definitely anti- 
azi, but Henry C. Wolfe, its author, 
no German-baiter. If the Allies had 
een willing, he says, to extend even a 
inmum of cooperation to the demo- 
ats and pacifists of the Second Reich, 
he Austrian who became Fuehrer 
ould have remained an unknown 
buse-painter. The author calls Hitler 
he “illegitimate offspring of the Ver- 
uilles Treaty.” 
Mr. Wolfe is primarily interested in 
te German drive to build a gigantic 
pire in Central and Eastern Europe. 
arting from the Third Reich, he 
és the reader on a political tour of 
€ countries that stand in danger of 
ttman aggression. Denmark, Danzig, 
land, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
oumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, 
lbania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and 
rechoslovakia—all are included. His 
apter about Austria gives the back- 
ound of the Nazi campaign for 
Muss. It ends with the Schusch- 
Bs Capitulation to Hitler at Berchtes- 
den, an event that the author cor- 
tly characterized as “the beginning 
the end of Austrian independence.” 
umania is discussed at great length. 
- Wolfe believes it is one of the im- 
ant battlegrounds of the struggle 
ween Hitler and his opponents. 
"anian oil and food attract the 
empire builders. And Rumanian 
“nizations like the Iron Guard are 
advance forces of the Nazi legions 


which are striving to gain control of 
this strategically located kingdom and 
its natural resources. 

Interpreted in Mr. Wolfe’s book are 
the interplay of international politics 
and the military and economic factors 
which are furthering Hitler’s bid for 
world power. Not the least of these 
influences is the fear. among the smaller 
powers of being caught on the losing 
side in the next war. It has made these 
buffer states reluctant to adopt any 
policy that might pit them against the 
rising military power of the Third 
Reich. 

Mr. Wolfe does not believe that the 
Berlin-Rome axis is anything but a 
temporary arrangement. For the pres- 
ent it serves Hitler’s purpose. The 
Germans have not been impressed by 
the Italian military record in the World 
war or in Spain. “But although the 
Germans’ estimate of Mussolini’s sol- 
diers is low their estimate of Mus- 
solini’s political ability is high.” 

Here is a volume that may well 
serve as a chart to Hitler’s elaborate, 
successful and far-flung propaganda, 
political and economic offensive, and 
a map of the projected Nazi empire. 


The Plucky Czechs 


The German octopus is already 
poised for another snatch. Where 
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now? Richard Freund seems to sug- 
gest the answer in the title of his book, 
Watch Czechoslovakia! The Czech 
Republic, he points out in his timely 
little contribution, is now the last Euro- 
pean country east of France to main- 
tain free democratic institutions. Bor- 
dered except for a comparatively few 
miles by fascist or near-fascist foes, 
Czechoslovakia quivers in anticipation 
of the moment that Adolf Hitler will 
surround the country with men and 
munitions and deliver the ultimatum 
to submit or be forcibly conquered. 
Yet Czechoslovakia has no intention of 
going the way of Austria—giving in 
without a fight. The leaders of the 
Mid-Europe democracy have foreseen 
the menace of Hitlerism and have 
taken military measures to defend the 
country, even though outside help may 
be lacking. Qualified military opinion, 
not only in Czechoslovakia, but in the 
Western powers, holds that the coun- 
try can resist a German assault with- 
out serious loss for at least three or 
four weeks, and that it can keep on 
fighting for at least another three 
months. Beyond this time, however, 
there can be little question of a Ger- 
man victory. 


In the event that France or Russia, 


(Continued on page 68) 


WILL TELL YOU! 


: | Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., takes 

é{ pleasure in presenting an entirely 
new kind of year-book—The Britan- 
nica Book of the Year. 


Never before has there been a 
volume devoted to the history of a 
single year that compares with The 
Britannica Book of the Year. 760 
pages, with nearly 600 photographs 
of local, national and world events. 
A complete summary of news and 
developments in every field —the 
arts, the sciences, industry. 

The Britannica Book of the Year 
contains every fact and figure to be 
found in the usual year-book and 
almanac. But it gives you more — 
in the accepted Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica manner. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Dept. C’ 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Important! If you already own 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, this year- 
book brings your fund of informa- 
tion up-to-date, as of January 1, 1938. 

Regardless of your interests, The 
Britannica Book of the Year belongs 
in your home. Its price is only $10 
—a tremendous value—worth much 
more. Use the coupon below. 
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T IS good to know that President Roosevelt does not at this particular moment. Too many people are whis- 
intend to become a dictator. It would have been pering about it behind the door—some because they 
insulting to think otherwise, of course, since he could are scared, some in a stupidly wishful way. There are 

not become a dictator without violating the oath of office folks in this country who would actually like to experi- 
which he has twice taken. At the same time, some timid ment with a dictator provided they could be sure of 
souls will be reassured, and that may be enough to make _ getting the kind they want. There are business men 
his statement worthwhile. They will be doubly re- who toy with the thought that it might be a good thing 
assured by the three reasons he offers to back up his to have a boss to make labor behave. There are labor 
statement which, briefly summarized, are as follows: leaders who speculate over the desirability of a boss to 

1) He does not want to be a dictator, put business in its place. There are radicals who think 

2) He lacks the qualifications, this country would be better off under a Marxian boss. 

3) His training and traditions are opposed to dic- There are farmers who doubt whether we can get out 
tatorship. of the present trouble without some kind of boss. 

If we are to assume that the oath of office means One can sense the rise and development of a new 
nothing and put the proposition on a purely argumenta- attitude toward one-man rule in the demand for trade 
tive basis, it is the second reason that really counts. If czars, relief czars, bureau czars, etc. There is a growing 
aman can’t do a thing, he can’t, and that’s that!— disposition to put emphasis on the “efficiency” which 
which makes it quite unnecessary to worry whether he sucha set-up provides. There is also a growing disposi- 
would like to or not. tion to doubt the advantage of liberty because of the 

President Roosevelt’s frank acknowledgment that he disorder, chaos and unrest which its exercise involves. 
lacks the qualifications to become a dictator not only Too many people have been fascinated by the quick, 
provides a complete answer to the question, but makes _ effective way in which the Mussolinis, the Hitlers, and 
the opinion of those who are familiar with his career the Stalins get things done. Too many have been dis- 
absolutely unanimous. He is utterly lacking in dicta- couraged by the clumsy and often ineffectual methods 
torial attributes. For one thing, he is a mental rover; of democracy. “Liberty to starve,” they sneer when 
for another, he likes to be on intimate terms, net only someone suggests that this country is becoming too 
with those close about him but with the public in gen- bureaucratic—as though bureaucracy and centralized 
eral. He likes to chat by the fireside; to surprise the control guaranteed full stomachs! Millions of people in 
press boys by talking with them conversationally and Europe were sold on that selfsame sophistry, but a 
by giving them a startling bit of information every so good many of them have had to tighten their belts in 
often; to get his name in the paper, even to the point of order to provide funds for armament. So, too, a good 
syndicating his writings. These things do not go with many of them have had to find slim meals in concentra- 
dictatorship. To be boss of a country, a man must stand tion camps or through forced labor. 
aloof; must be cold-blooded and abstain from intimate The economic doldrums through which we have been 
associations. : floundering during the last eight years, and particularly 

You can imagine Mr. Roosevelt spanking an oppo- the experimenting by which we have tried to discover 
hent politically, but you can’t imagine him using a firing- an easy way out, are responsible for most of the queer 
squad or ordering a blood-purge. You can imagine him thinking with regard to such things as liberty, dictator- 
outsmarting the opposition by some clever political ship, security, self-sufficiency, etc. Some people have 
trick, but you can’t imagine him ordering the G-men lost their perspective to such an extent as to be willing 
‘0 arrest some opposition leader. You can imagine him to try anything in the wholly absurd notion that condi- 
getting the newspaper boys out of bed to issue a state- tions could not be worse, and in the equally absurd 
ment after midnight, but you can’t imagine him sending notion that depression has proved constitutional liberty 
Secret Service agents to break into some house at that quite valueless. The real point is that we could not have 
hour and drag an official to jail without apology or survived this depression as well as we have but for the 
explanation. tremendous reserves which ec liberty. has en- 

There is no more chance of President Roosevelt be- abled usto accumulate. ~~ti,/ PRadic sie 


Coming a dictator than there is of Hitler, Mussolini, or . Ling 
Stalin adopting democratic principles. At ‘the same time, Thr 
itisa good thing to bring up the subject of dictatorship 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING: 


NE by one the war aims pass 
() away; one by one, the post- 

war treaties become scraps of 
paper; one by one, the promises, plans, 
and programs designed to produce a 
better world but formulated in the 
heat of passion, thin out and vanish 
like smoke-clouds above a battlefield. 
Neither are the dictators nor the people 
who follow them with blind enthusiasm 
entirely to blame. To a large extent, 
the disappointing situation which now 
grips Europe can be attributed to 
allied folly; to the mistakes which 
originated in war fever and to that 
lightheadedness which generally goes 
with complete triumph. In this con- 
nection, Americans should remember 
that the Versailles Treaty was too much 
for they themselves to stomach; also, 
the League of Nations for which it pro- 
vided, and which was generally in- 
tended to enforce it. It hardly lies in 
their mouths, therefore, to complain if 
the one is torn up while the other de- 
generates into a mere symbol of what 
might have been. 

With the collapse of the so-called 
democratic front, brought about largely 
by England’s refusal to make further 
commitments relative tothe security of 
small European countries—particularly 
Czechoslovakia—the dictators would 
appear to have been relieved of all re- 
straint. From a distance of 3,000 miles, 
it looks as though Herr Hitler were at 
liberty to plow eastward through 
Middle Europe; that the disintegration, 
if not the destruction, of Czecho- 
Slovakia were imminent, and that the 
three little Baltic States—Lithuania, 
latvia, and Esthonia—might disappear 
atany moment. It also looks as though 
Mussolini were in a position to get 
Whatever General Franco is willing to 
give him in Spain, after which he can 
depend on the British Government to 
offer the “right hand of fellowship.” It 
looks as though France would be left to 
muddle along as best she can with three 
Fascist frontiers. 

Wishful thinkers on the democratic 
Sidelines continue to hope that Russia 
Will undertake the dirty work of balk- 
ng Fascism which democratic govern- 
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ments have sidestepped as too costly. 
It seems more probable, however, that 
Russia will borrow a page from their 
book of tricks and be guided by self- 
interest. 


Austria Is 
Absorbed 


The Versailles Treaty made Austria 
a helpless orphan of the storm. Her 
demise was inevitable. The wonder is 
not that she has gone the way of all 
little States lacking self-sufficiency, but 
that the tragic event was postponed so 
long. 

As a penalty of defeat, Austria was 
whittled down to a great city sur- 
rounded by a wealth of beautiful but 
unproductive scenery. It satisfied M. 
Clemenceau to thus “humble the pride 
of Vienna,” but it did not satisfy the 
inexorable forces of realism. Vienna’s 
very weakness, imposed upon her by 
victors refusing to take the long-range 
view, is mainly responsible for her ele- 
vation into one of Germany’s crown 
jewels. In the end, Vienna is likely to 
become a more formidable rival to Paris 
than ever before. 

While the absorption of Austria may 
not be of great economic advantage to 
Germany for the time being, it cer- 
tainly adds to her man power and pres- 
tige. Germany is now a nation of more 
than 73,000,000 people, occupying a 
territory greater than that she possessed 
in 1914. Herr Hitler says that she is 
stronger than at any time during her 
whole career and that nothing can stop 
her further expansion. Not pausing to 
argue this point, she undoubtedly holds 
a predominant position in Central 
Europe, with France and Italy cast 
in the role of second fiddles. It is no 
longer necessary for her to consider 
open aggressiveness as the sole means 
by which to “protect” or incorporate 
German minorities just outside her 
borders. All she has to do is to guide 
those minorities in demanding auton- 
omy or independence and let the proc- 
esses of disintegration “go natural.” 
Czechoslovakia represents a shining 
target for this technique. 
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Minority 
Boomerang 


The Versailles Treaty created half a 
dozen little States by cutting up or 
whittling down old empires. “Rights 
of minorities” and “self-determination” 
formed the principal excuse. These 
little States, however, contain minor- 
ities within themselves which are now 
being converted into an excuse for more 
readjustment. 

Czechoslovakia, erected as a haven 
for discontented minorities in 1918, 
finds herself plagued by the very propo- 
sition which gave her birth. Discon- 
tented minorities within her own bor- 
ders are now looking for another haven, 
though not without inspiration from 
powerful supporters on the outside. 
Germans, who constitute 20 percent of 
Czechoslovakia’s population, lead the 
move, with Herr Hitler’s approval al- 
ready assured. Quick to sense the op- 
portunity thus opened up, Poland seems 
willing to assist the Polish minority and 
Hungary the Magyar minority. 

Premier Hodza’s efforts to outline a 
policy of concession and conciliation 
which would satisfy the minorities 
within Czechoslovakia and their back- 
ers abroad have fallen on deaf ears. 
Tearing up the rich little republic of 
Czechoslovakia is too great a tempta- 
tion to be resisted. Germany, Poland, 
and Hungary seem more than willing to 
cooperate in achieving this one ob- 
jective, at least. 


Poland and 


Germany 


Germany’s obvious intention to re- 
establish complete control over Danzig 
and the Polish Corridor to the sea, 
coupled with Poland’s recent demands 
on Lithuania, suggests a new and closer 
relationship between Warsaw and Ber- 
lin. If Poland could gradually establish 
a new Corridor to the sea through 
Lithuania, Germany would be in a posi- 
tion to absorb Danzig and close the old 
one. Such an exchange of favors, how- 
ever, would probably rupture the 
Franco-Polish alliance, which is some- 
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NEXT? 


thing else that would hardly be dis- 
pleasing to Germany and which if pres- 
ent signs are to be believed, would not 
surprise or irritate England. 


England’s 
Shift 


Declarations by Mr. Chamberlain to 
the contrary notwithstanding, British 
policy has undergone a drastic change 
during the past few weeks. Opposition 
to German expansion has ceased; the 
idea of depending on “collective secur- 
ity” has been shelved, if not aban- 


doned. For the time being, at least,’ 


England will make no commitment 
relative to the protection of little States 
in Central Europe. Downing Street is 
so anxious to reconcile all differences 
with Italy as to tacitly accept Mus- 
solini’s stalling until he is assured of 
a Nationalist victory in Spain. All this 
involves more or less lack of coopera- 
tion with France, especially in the lat- 
ter’s desire to save Czechoslovakia, 
maintain the Polish alliance, and balk 
German expansion in other ways, which 
might well result in forcing a rupture of 
Franco-Russian agreements. Indeed, 
nothing stands out so distinctly in the 
general reorientation of policies as a 
concerted effort on the part of Western 
European nations to give Russia the 
cold shoulder. 


Russia’s 
Dilemma 


But for Japan, Russia would un- 
doubtedly be quicker to recognize and 
resent the unfriendly attitude of west- 
ern European nations. She cannot, 
however, risk major conflicts at both 
ends; the ends are too far apart. She 


has good reason to believe, if she were 
to become embroiled with Germany or 
Poland—or both—over Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Baltic States, or anything 
else, that Japan would take swift ad- 
vantage. Also she has good reason to 
believe that conflict with Japan would 
lead to a more aggressive attitude on 
the part of European nations. Added to 
this, she has internal troubles, the seri- 
ousness of which is vividly revealed by 
the continuous execution of prominent 
leaders and officials. Like most other 
nations, Russia is evidently guided by 
the realism of self-interest rather than 
by the idealism of wishful thinking. 


The Far East 


Meanwhile, Japan’s undeclared war 
on China has become a major opera- 
tion. What was launched as a punitive 
expedition or a movement to sequester 
a few northern provinces has developed 
into a general invasion. Whether is 
was her original intention to pursue 
such a plan, Japan is now definitely 
committed to a military program which, 
if successful, would dominate ll 
northwestern China. She must either 
establish control over an area of more 
than a million square miles and a pop- 
ulation of more than two hundred mil- 
lions, or suffer a tremendous loss of 
prestige. The further she goes inland— 
and she still has a long way to go—the 
thinner and weaker become her lines of 
communication. The difficulty of keep- 
ing those lines open is already apparent, 
and that involves the difficulty of get- 
ting an adequate supply of war mate- 
rials up to the front. While striving to 
consolidate and hold positions already 
gained, she is attempting to relieve the 
military situation by establishing pup- 


Current History 


pet States like the one already set up 
at Nanking. If this policy succeeds, 
northern China will become a collection 
of little Manchukuos. The question js 
whether they could be maintained, or 
whether China’s national consciousness 
would survive the shock and gradually 
reassert itself. No one can contemplate 
what is going on in China without sus- 
pecting that a conflict has been opened 
which may last for generations, and 
that the significance of temporary tri- 
umph, should not be overrated. And 
that brings up the question of our own 
attitude, particularly with regard to 
neutrality. 


Mexico 
and Oil 


Many people thought that when 
Mexico confiscated foreign-owned oil 
properties, she would find a ready 
market in Japan. Maybe President 
Cardenas and his associates were moved 
to some extent by this prospect. It was 
one of those delusions, however, which 
come from shallow, if not wishful think- 
ing. Japan would hardly antagonize 
those in control of the vast American 
supply of oil by purchasing the com- 
paratively small amount which Mexico 
has available. 

As a method of translating certain 
political ideals into action, Mexico’s ex- 
propriation of foreign-owned oil prop- 
erties may have been desirable. As a 
business venture, it seems likely to 
prove disappointing. The government 
is in possession of these properties and 
the workers have been granted in- 
creased pay, but operations are cur- 
tailed. The difficulty of converting 
this transaction into more bread and 
butter for those who need it is ap- 
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parent. The same thing may be said 
with regard to paying the bill. Even 
hardboiled proponents of private enter- 


































ident Hf rise can see some justification for the 
hoved expropriation of private property with 
¢ wa pay, but there are few outside the Com- 
nee munist Party who can see any justi- 
‘AINK- @ fication for it without pay. At any rate, 
ponize BH our State Department can not. 
prican 5 ; ed 
i Mexico was not in a position to pay 
ue for these oil properties when she took 
[exico s 
them over. She could only raise the 
necessary funds by borrowing and she 
ertain , 
roa could only borrow a sufficient amount 
+ if the United States continued to buy 
: her silver at a very high price, and peg 
peg her credit. Considering her dependence 
sacl on this source of revenue, one wonders 
nment . ; 
all if she did not presume too much. 
a The entire incident is peculiarly un- 
«i fortunate because of its irritating effect 
rerting on relations between Mexico and the 
ed United States. These relations have 
is ap been reasonably cordial during the last 





few years. It was to the interest of 
both countries that they remain so, 
and our own Government has leaned 
over backward in order to avoid any- 
thing that might weaken or disturb 
them. Not only that, but it has granted 
Mexico special favors. 

From a strictly political standpoint, 
one can see why President Cardenas 
and his associates decided that the time 
Was ripe for such a drastic move as 
the seizure of foreign-owned oil prop- 
erties. Based as it was on the issue of 
Increased wages for Mexican labor, the 
Sizure promised to placate workers on 
the one hand and arouse a spirit of 
Patriotism on the other. But all that 
constituted only one aspect of the prob- 
*m. Americans will be pardoned for 
asking whether a different and more 
‘atisfactory way could not have been 
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found for achieving the same ends, and 
whether it is too late to reopen the ques- 
tion. 


Futile “Sympath 


ympathize with China just as they al- 


fe As a general proposition, Americans 
S 


ways sympathize with weak people 
when_ attacked. This sympathy, how- 


ever, has accomplished little except to 


inspire some rather ineffective boycotts. 
Officially, trade goes on as usual, espe- 
cially trade in oil, cotton, and other ma- 
terials essential to war. It is quite true 
that China enjoys the same liberty to 
trade with us as Japan, but she lacks 
the means to take advantage of it on 
anything like equal terms. Our official 
attitude, therefore, helps Japan simply 
because Japan is in a position to buy 
more and pay for it. 


Troubles of 
Our Own 


Both the Government and the people 
of the United States are too preoccupied 
to be deeply moved or vexed by Mexi- 
co’s seizure of foreign-owned oil prop- 
erties. Their principal concern is over 
the possibility that trade and business 
relations may be disturbed. They are 
in no mood, however, to contribute any- 
thing to such a disturbance, and that 
should make a satisfactory solution all 
the easier. The predominating idea in 
this country right now is to put its own 
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house in order. This does not imply 
that “isolation” has become a fixed 
conviction on the part of Americans, 
but it does mean that they are going to 
keep out of foreign entanglements as 
far as they can, until they have made 
more substantial progress in solving 
their own problems. 

With unemployment holding steady, 
if not increasing; with relief rolls at a 
new peak; with stocks falling and busi- 
ness down; with the Federal debt in- 
creased by twenty billions and the cost 
of operating the Federal Government 
boosted from five to seven billions a 
year; with most States, counties, cities, 
and towns increasing their debts and 
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budgets in order to take advantage of 
Federal grants, a growing disposition to 
avoid outside problems is hardly more 
than natural. Nothing does more to 
make a good neighbor than the neces- 
sity of minding one’s own business, and 
that is the position in which Americans 
find themselves. They have not beaten 
the depression in spite of all the spend- 


ing, borrowing, and prophesying. They- 


have prevented extreme distress, but 
they have not put their people back to 
work to anything like such an extent 
as is essential to real recovery. 


Work, the Real 


Solution 


More work and more production 
through work is, and always has been 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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the answer to depression. That is the 
only way to overcome losses and ac- 
cumulate wealth. In the final analysis, 
buying power rests not on the amount 
of money people get, but on the volume 
of goods they produce and the added 
services they perform. The thought 
that buying power can be increased 
or created by the mere arbitrary ad- 
justment of pay and prices, by the sim- 
ple art of getting more for doing less, 
is not only futile but generally winds 
up with inflation. That, however, is 
the rainbow Americans have been chas- 
ing. Except for our tremendous re- 
serves and resources, we would have 
come to disaster long ere this. You 
simply cannot continue to get more for 
doing less without having less to show 
for your money, and it is not the 
money, but what is back of the money 
that counts in the long run. 


Not All Waste 


It is true, of course, that the country 
has carried out some rather fine and 
useful projects in its struggle to over- 
come depression by the simple process 
of spending money, but many of them 
have been carried out at an excessive 
cost, while others have led to policies 
and commitments which are anything 
but encouraging. Thousands of miles 
of highways have been built; magnif- 
icent schools and apartment houses 
have been erected; gigantic programs 
of flood control, reforestation, and land 
reciamation have been launched, but 


Current H istory 


with all this has gone a deal of leaf. 
raking and boondoggling, not to mep. 
tion a type of relief which promises t 
eventuate in the dole system. Among 
other things, the Federal Government 
has undertaken a program of power 
development which, if allowed to con. 
tinue, might convert it into a real power 
monopoly. 


TVA 


One thing leads to another, which js 
just a way of saying that TVA and 
what it implies stand for something 
far different than the original pro- 
moters of Muscle Shoals intended, 
They had in mind a nitrate plant with 
fertilizer as a by-product. Then came 
the idea of flood control and hydro- 
electric power. The power was to be 
wholesaled from the switchhead to 
municipalities or private companies. 
This would furnish a yardstick by 
which to measure the cost of power 
production. But with one thing still 
leading to another, the idea of peddling 
power over Government transmission 
lines cropped up. Out of this grew the 
idea of developing model communitie: 
when it became necessary to house 
workers and relocate those homestea¢- 
ers who had been forced to leave reser- 
voir sites. Since the taxpayers of the 
whole country were footing the bill for 
these various projects, they began to 
wonder why they should not be blessed 
with similar projects. Thus there devel- 
oped a clamor for a whole lot of TVA’, 
especially where flood control was de- 
sirable and where the building of dams 
and reservoirs seemed feasible. But 
there are a lot of people who do not 
live close to rivers and who are just 
as much entitled to cheaper power. So 
we come to the question of whethes the 
Government should not provide powe! 
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Rumania Takes the Road to Rome and Fascism and Throws Out Anti-Fascism and 
Communism 


plants, yardsticks, model communities, 
etc., in coal, gas, or oil fields. 


Pause for 


a Probe 


The necessity for an investigation of 
TVA grows out of an unfortunate but 
perfectly natural incident. A _ dis- 
agreement among the directors was vir- 
tually inevitable. You just can’t give 
three men such authority to plan, spend 
and experiment without provoking a 
clash of ideas. Relatively speaking, 
they were handed an empire with which 
to play. They were left free to develop 
and expand it much as they pleased. 
They were sure of unlimited capital 
through the tax-collecting system. They 
Were at liberty not only to build dams, 
construct reservoirs, and produce elec- 


tic power, but to undertake all sorts 


ol economic and_ social ventures. 


| Mooth cooperation was too much to 


expect from strong personalities and 
strong ideas. 

The founders of this republic were 
wise enough to foresee and try to pre- 
Vent just such eventualities by sur- 
rounding the Government and govern- 
mental agencies with proper checks. 
They were opposed to the issuance of 
blank checks and the granting of ex- 
tensive authority, not for lack of faith 
lM any particular person, but because 
they understood the weakness inherent 
In all persons. 

_ As things now stand, an investigation 
'S both necessary and desirable. It is 
needed not only to iron out the internal 


conflict of opinion that has been de- 
veloped, but to clarify the policies and 
commitments that are being shaped. 
The time has come to find out whether 
the Government is launching a program 
to produce hydroelectric power, or to 
reshape public policy toward all power 
production; whether the basic idea is 
to develop and control our rivers, or to 
promote public ownership; whether 
the primary object is to lower the cost 
of power, or to experiment along 
sociological lines. 

Similar questions arise not only with 
respect to other phases of the New 
Deal, but to the New Deal as a whole. 
To what objectives is the country be- 
ing committed, not so much by the 
declaration of those in authority, as by 
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the methods being pursued? In other 
words, where are the means being 
adopted taking us? This is an aspect of 
the situation which too few people take 
into account. Whether in private or 
public affairs, the real end is more 
often determined by the method chosen 
to attain it than by anything else. Most 
of us agree on the desirability of certain 
objectives; we all want health, peace, 
prosperity, etc. The real problem 
arises when we try to get what we want, 
and, in too many instances, we find 
ourselves getting something very differ- 
ent, because the methods pursued lead 
us into unlooked-for bypaths. 


Reorganization 


Five years ago, the American people 
thought they were voting for economy 
in government, for a decrease of 
bureaus, boards, and commissions, and 
a reduction of the public payroll. 
Other methods of meeting the depres- 
sion, however, lead them in an opposite 
direction. Government expenses have 
increased; boards, bureaus, and com- 
missions have multiplied, and the public 
payroll has reached enormous propor- 
tions. Reorganization of government 
services is in order. But many people 
think that something is needed besides 
moving the furniture to different offices. 
Also, they think that the legislative 
branch should have a bigger say-so in 
what is to be done and how it is going 
to be done. No one can review what has 
occurred, especially in connection with 
the Reorganization Bill, without sens- 
ing the growth of an unfavorable 
opinion toward the further extension of 
executive and administrative power. 
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two years since 1935 climbed to record heights, has 
lately been on the down grade, and just now points 
to an uncertain course. For the benefit of readers who hate 
the sight of statistical figures, let it be said that the follow- 
ing paragraphs make no pretense of being a trade survey. 
The interesting thing about the economic events in Latin- 
America as a whole during the past decade is not the statis- 
tical how, but the political why. And this refers to the 
world political situation. , 
Depression in Latin-America came soon after the crash 
of the Coolidge Bull Market in 1929. Most of the Latin- 
American public treasuries, cut off from their only source 
of supply and sunk in deeper debt than they had ever been 
before, defaulted their obligations. Latin-American govern- 
ment bonds dwindled to one-fourth or one-fifth in total 
market value. After the shower of billions in the reckless 
’Twenties, there was deflation. Prices of Latin-American 
raw materials and foodstuffs broke down, and the volume 
of American trade with Latin-America, which had gone 
up to $1,784,000,000 in 1928, fell to $517,000,000 in 1932, 
losing all the ground it had gained since 1913. Latin- 
American nations joined in the universal war of tariff 
barriers and exchange retaliations. 
Latin-America’s trade relations with the outside world 
remained stagnant until the first war drums began rolling 
» the old world. 1935 marked the turning point when the 
fascist trumpets reawakened the war spirit in Europe, the 
mechanized Mussolinian hosts marched into Ethiopia, and 
the Teuton giant, knocked down at Versailles, rose wearing 
a brown shirt and showing a mailed fist to the world. Here 
was war at last! The hoards of greed, closed by the panic 
of 1929, were opened again by a new “confidence.” War 
always has been good business. The armaments industry, 
having an increasing number of other tributary industries, 
was given the task of pulling the world out of the depres- 
sion. Every great power was “in danger,” and “had” to 
prepare for war. All of them needed raw materials and 
foodstuffs. Parliaments discussed war measures while 
speculators smiled. 


| HE economic graph of Latin-America, which for over 


Beating the Business Drum 


ATIN-AMERICAN export values responded to the sud- 
den demand. Depression was over in Latin-America. 
Besides, Dr. Schacht had successfully played his barter 
strategy in the southern continent, and Japan as well as 
Germany, fighting the British textile goods trade in world 
markets, could absorb great quantities of South American 
cotton. Cotton production jumped to its highest level in 
South America. However, the Ethiopian campaign dragged 
on without the expected complications, and the economists 
registered a slump. Speculators were somewhat dis- 
appointed. 

But the Spanish “civil war,” which was never a civil 
war, but, among other things, a bloody experiment in busi- 
ness boosting, came to the rescue. The quotations of South 
American copper, tin, ferromanganese, nitrates, vanadium, 
tungsten and many other “strategic” minerals climbed once 
more. Governments were planning huge food caches for 
war-time defense. And the prices of South American wheat 
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and corn and beef and mutton and a great variety of othe 
supplies soared. Even coconuts, a harmless flavor in the 
old times, had now a war taste. The Latin-Americay 
economic curve took a leap. 

By the end of 1936 the ante-war boom was in full swing 
in Latin-America. While the Pan-American conferees 
gathered at Buenos Aires in the memorable conference. 
were discussing ways and means of maintaining peace, the 
cereal traders of Argentina were dealing in war values, and 
the Buenos Aires grain market reached heights never 
equalled since the World War. 

The boom touched its peak during the first part of 1937, 
and it has lasted in most countries until the end of that 
year or the first quarter of 1938. Latin-American trade 
figures for 1937 will probably show in many cases an jp- 
crease of 100 per cent over those of 1932, the worst depres. 
sion year. 


Bread and Bullets 


Lon drum-rolling peoples of Europe have developed 2 
new economic theory that may be expressed in two 
words—bread and bullets. Who talks now of bread and 
butter? Bullets are more important than butter. Why? 
Simply because it is by means of bullets that you can get 
butter. This theory seems to have worked in South 
America, at least in its commercial implication. Since the 
beginning of the boom, a part of South American exports 
has been and is being exchanged for European and, toa 
lesser extent, American surplus and obsolete armaments. 
The European powers are paying for South American 
grains and meats and hides and wool and tin and quebracho 
partly with warships, guns, military aircraft, etc. This 
trade has reached such proportions that American exporters 
in other lines recently complained of the lack of Latin- 
American exchange, because “heavy purchasing of war 
equipment by Latin-American countries is depleting avail- 
able dollar supplies.”” South American armament purchases 
in 1937, including the cost of naval vessels then in con- 
struction, may be estimated at more than $160,000,000. 

With the slump in the United States, things slowed down 
in Latin-America during the first part of the year. Besides, 
the fascist penetration in South America, threatening t0 
bring war into that area in case of a vast conflict, has 
frightened away many investors who had thought of South 
America as a haven for endangered capital. The exodu 
of foreign funds from Argentina is said to have reached the 
sum of 400,000,000 pesos in the last few months. 

Following the Nazi annexation of Austria, there came? 
turnabout from low levels in some Latin-American exports, 
and we may witness another boom in Latin-America i 
things get livelier in Europe, for we are living under é 
war-propelled economy. 

A new factor in the Latin-American situation will be the 
present tremendous gold influx from Europe into the 
United States. American investments in the southem 
countries may expand as a result, although it is not likely 
their expansion will assume the reckless proportions it 
reached in the Twenties, because the United States Trea 
ury has in its gold “sterilization” policy an effective cot 
trol. —G. A. 
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the HILE Lima slept the night of 

= February 4, 1914, President 

ee Billinghurst, the only ruler of 
English extraction Peru has_ had, 

937, tensely waited in the Pizarro Palace, 


that je scene of many political tragedies. He 
knew a conspiracy was under way to 


— overthrow him, and as the hours passed 
pres. fm he felt the trap-net closing on him. 
With the excuse that Billinghurst was 
about to dissolve Congress and make a 
“treacherous” deal with Chile, Augusto 
ed q @ Durand, the eternal conspirator, had 


two i planned a coup de main. A majority 


| and @ in Congress and most of the Army were 
Vhy? & Withhim. It was to be a bloodless revo- 
n get [p lution. They would strike at any 
South J Moment. 
e the | But something unexpected happened. 
cports fj Billinghurst’s War Minister, General 
-toa(g Varela, the only man able to make a 
nents, @ stand, who had stayed for the night in 
rican | the old Santa Catalina barracks, was 
racho killed in his bed by two officers. Where- 
This Upon infantry troops that had been 
orters @ secretly gathered in the dark lanes of 
Latin: @ //aza de la Exposicion, marched to the 
f warfe Pizarro Palace, and “took it” after an 
avail: @ @ttack to which the government guard 
chases ‘offered little or no resistance. At the 
, con Head of the victors that entered the 
Joo. stucture seeking Billinghurst was 
down Colonel Benavides, then Chief of Army 
esides,e Ceneral Staff. He had led the cuarte- 
ing tle lazo. Today he is the ruler of Peru. 
t, haf The insurgents compelled Billing- 
South lurst to sign a resignation, and, like 
oxodus fe Other President-snatchers in Peruvian 
ed the history, dragged him out of the Palace 
and ignominiously led him to Callao 
‘ame afe “here they put him on a boat on his 
xports& “ay to exile. When Durand later made 
rica iff 4is appearance at the Palace, he found 
ander af lat Benavides had stolen his revolu- 
tion. Since Pizarro’s murder four cen- 
be thee Uries ago in that same Palace, it has 
to them Sten treason and conspiracy write most 
uthern {fel the history of Peruvian rulers. 
- likely But, who was Benavides? About 38 
ions itf}Yeats old, Lima knew him as the Hero 
Treas(e°! Caqueta. Up to 1911 he had been 
ve com-fe“2 Obscure officer and had seen service 
» A. —"@ remote garrisons and training in 


France. Born in Lima in 1876, he 
fatered the National Military Academy 








BENAVIDES OF PERU 


The record of an amazing dictator, 
the boldest ruler in South America 


By GENARO ARBAIZA 


at fourteen, and was made Second 
Lieutenant at eighteen. 

The Caqueta fame came from a 
jungle frontier clash with Colombian 
troops upon the banks of the Caqueta 
river in 1911. It was a small affair 
where Benavides, in command of 
stronger troops, put to flight the Colom- 
bians “who carried with them more 
quinine pills than cartridges.” Lima, 
where the brave do not abound, ac- 
claimed the jungle strategist, and he 
knew how to translate his glory into 
power at the first chance. 

Congress was in recess. The Civilista 
faction, with a parliamentary minority, 
allied itself to Benavides. That faction, 
the wealthiest and shrewdest in Peru- 
vian politics, has profited more than 
any other from the national treasury 
during the past seven decades. A Junta 
headed by Benavides ruled for t100 
days. 

There was only one thing left to 
do for Durand and the congressional 
majority, whose conspiracy had been 
tricked out of their hands, to have Vice 
President Roberto Leguia take office in 
place of the deposed President. But the 
day Congress was supposed to meet, the 
15th of May, Benavides sent his armed 
henchmen and matones to the Plaza de 
la Inquisicion where the Chamber of 
Deputies is located in order to prevent 
the majority members from gaining 
access to the building. The trick suc- 
ceeded. In fact, anticipating trouble, 
most of them stayed home with “indi- 
gestion” and “colds.”’ Some were for- 
bidden by their wives to go out. 


**Named” President 


But a few dared—among them AI- 
berto Salomon, a Durandista liberal. 
When he approached the stronghold of 
Peruvian democracy, he was told to 
keep away by a group of gunmen posted 
nearby. Salomon defiantly walked on. 
A shot rang out and Salomon fell 
wounded in the head and shoulder. 
After receiving medical aid in the neigh- 
borhood, he insisted on being taken 
back on a’stretcher to the Chamber. 
With the majority frightened away by 
bullets, that same day the Civilista 
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minority “named” Benavides Provi- 
sional President with the rank of Briga- 
dier General. 

During the nineteen months of his 
first dictatorship, he ruled by martial 
law, and sometimes, his critics say, 
invented plots in order to prolong it. 
There were political persecutions and 
indefinite prison terms, suppression of 
workers in Llaucan, Vitarte, Arequipa, 
and a slaughter of Indians on the banks 
of the Napo river. Yet, he was doing 
what most Peruvian dictators have 
done. He was preserving a tradition of 
government by violence that with few 
intervals has lasted since Colonial 
times. 

The technique of turning national 
into private funds has reached a great 
degree of refinement among Peruvian 
political leaders in one hundred years 
of practice, and Lima really likes and 
admires its distinguished dictatorial 
rascals who know how to perform the 
trick and insure themselves against the 
contingency of being snatched away at 
dawn from the governmental palace by 
a new crop of traitors. But Lima de- 
spises amateurish little tyrants, too 
obvious and clumsy in their financial 
maneuvers. 

And she was disgusted with Bena- 
vides when his dictatorial days came to 
an end in 1915 and when the Civilista 
leader, José Pardo, after using the Hero 
of Caqueta to block Vice President 
Roberto Leguia, had himself ‘“ap- 
pointed” President by a political con- 
vention. Lima was disgusted with his 
vulgarity, and when he took leave, the 
populace hissed him and stoned his 
carriage until he disappeared into pri- 
vate life. 


In Exile 


From that time on he became a 
potential conspirator—for within the 
Peruvian circle of dictatorship to pre- 
vent revolution, and revolution to end 
dictatorship, conspiracy is a serious 
political function. Rulers keep potential 
conspirators away either by deportation 
or diplomatic appointment. And Bena- 
vides then began his diplomatic career. 

The following year, 1916, he was 
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sent on a military mission to France, 
and in 1917, appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Italy. But then in 1919, 
another cuartelazo by Augusto B. 
Leguia drove Pardo and the Civilistas 
out of the national vaults. Benavides 
hastened back to the country and took 
up his duties as Conspirator No. 1. 

When Leguia, in May 1921, deported 
him with a score of leaders to Australia 
on the liner Paita for plotting a revolu- 
tion, he and his fellow-deportees organ- 
ized a mutiny on the high seas, 1,500 
miles off Callao. Armed with revolvers 
they had obtained somehow before 
being taken on board the ship, they 
overpowered the officers of the steamer, 
and directed the crew to turn about 
and steer to Costa Rica where the cargo 
of statesmen was landed. Some of his 
fellow-mutineers are today sharing 
power with him. 

Then while Leguia sat at the dollar 
feast table of the "Twenties, enraptured 
by the golden saxophones of American 
financial jazz, the Hero of Caqueta 
wandered in the obscurity of exile— 
still waiting for his chance. There 
remains no record of his wandering 
during the peak years of Leguia’s dic- 
tatorship until 1928 when he issued 
from Guayaquil a ringing protest 
against Leguia’s “tyranny” and against 
a treaty the Leguia government had 
signed with Colombia compromising 
the Leticia dispute. However, in later 
years Benavides is to do a similar thing. 

By 1930 Leguia is tottering. The 
American purse that supported him has 
been closed, and American diplomacy 
has allowed Latin-American affairs to 
drift. As Leguia’s hold grows weaker, 
the outburst of political revenge be- 
comes more threatening. It is the mo- 
ment to strike. But Benavides is in 
Paris, and this time, another cuartelazo 
Colonel, Sanchez Cerro, leading the 
southern forces, beats him to it. And 
when the new hero, who has put an end 
to Leguia’s eleven years of dictatorship, 
flies to Lima in August 1930 and enters 
the Capital in a triumphal march amid 
a rain of flowers and the pealing of 
church bells, he is hailed as the savior 
of Peru. 

The irony of it all! Sanchez Cerro 
has learned the art of President-snatch- 
ing from Benavides himself, for he has 
been an officer in the force Benavides 
led in 1914 to haul Billinghurst out of 
the Pizarro Palace. It was there that 
Sanchez Cerro, in seizing a machine 
gun by the muzzle, had two fingers 
blown off. This new Colonel is a tough, 
reckless warrior. The Hero of Caqueta, 
now fifty-four years old, is a decaying 


figure before the new rival, fifteen 
years younger. There is no problematic 
jungle-clash bravery about Sanchez 
Cerro. His body has been hit by four- 
teen bullets in action. Did the Civil- 
istas want a Colonel? Well—here was 
a new, a better one. And the Civilistas 
hasten to Sanchez Cerro’s support. 

The Hero of Caqueta feels eclipsed. 
And the shame of it all, eclipsed by an 
ugly, vociferous Indian! Sanchez Cerro 
has robbed him of a chance he has been 
waiting for during fifteen years. San- 
chez Cerro stands now between him and 
the Pizarro Palace. But, wait—that 
Indian would see! 


Another Chance 


Sanchez Cerro has come to lodge in 
the Pizarro Palace at just the wrong 
time. It is 1931, and Peruvian economy 
is going through the worst of the de- 
pression. The brakes of international 
deflation have been jammed on Peru, 
political turmoil has interfered with tax 
collection, and the national treasury 
is wabbling. Besides, Sanchez Cerro 
has announced his “candidacy” for the 
presidency. There are other colonels 
who want to be heroes. A wave of 
counter-revolutionary outbreaks and 
juntas sweeps the country. Turbulence 
spreads. Finally, the Navy sends an 
ultimatum to Sanchez Cerro to resign, 
and the new dweller at the Pizarro Pal- 
ace, who checked in so gloriously six 
months before, is compelled to check 
out. Then the provisional government 
which succeeds him sends him on a mil- 
itary “mission” to France. 

Benavides sees another chance, and 
hurries back to Peru. But he finds he 
is unwelcome. Lima has forgotten the 
Hero of Caqueta—he is getting old. 
The Sanchecerristas hiss him upon his 
arrival. However he tries to be a com- 
promise candidate, but the move fails. 
The Sanchecerristas emerge strong from 
a series of plots and counter-plots, and 
as a result of make-believe elections, 
Sanchez Cerro, who gets a grand re- 
ception upon his return in July 1931, 
assumes office as President the follow- 
ing December. No—it wasn’t Bena- 
vides’ chance yet. 

Sanchez Cerro invites him to head 
his first cabinet. What! To serve 
under the vile, swaggering Indian rival? 
That would be to confess the end of his 
ambition to return to power. And 
Benavides refuses. 


A Timely Threat 


His real chance for a comeback 
appears only about a year and a half 
later, in 1932, when the Leticia dispute 


Current Histor 


between Peru and Colombia has bee, 
drummed up by European, America 
and Japanese munitions makers into, 
war threat between the two countri« & 
From London, where as envoy to the 
Court of St. James he has resumed hij 
diplomatic career, Benavides offers hi 
military services to Sanchez Cerro, by 
the distrustful rival does not accept. Ih 
spite of this, he gets back to Peru, and 
announces upon his arrival in March, 
1933: “I have returned to help defend 
our sovereignty.” 

By this time Sanchez Cerro’s popv. 
larity has vanished. He has turned out 
to be one of the most bloodthirsty oj 
Peruvian despots. He has closed down 
newspapers, crowded San Lorenzo Is. 
land with prisoners, jailed or deported 
all the opposition members in Congress, 
killed thousands in northern Per, 
And he is getting too insanely arrogant 
for the Civilistas to control. That is all 
to Benavides’ good. 

In the frenzied braggadocio of the 
Leticia war preparations, Benavide: § 
sword regains the faded lustre of Ca 
queta, and Sanchez Cerro, probably 
afraid of him, is compelled to appoint 
him Chief of the Armed Forces of Peru. 
At that moment, anyone knowing Perv- 
vian politics can foresee that Sancher 
Cerro’s days are counted. 

Less than a month later, on April 30, 
1933, Sanchez Cerro is assassinated 
after a military revue. The assassin, Al- 
berto Mendoza, whose motives have 
never been established, fires two shots 
point blank at him, and as Sanchez 
Cerro is not wearing his coat of mail be 
cause of the excessive heat, they pene 
trate his left arm and breast. Mendoz 
is instantly killed and hacked to pieces 
by soldiers of the Republican Guard — 

That same afternoon a puppet, par 
icky Congress, meeting in special ses 
sion, “chooses” General Benavides 3 
Chief Executive for the remainder if 
the presidential term ending Decembtt 
8, 1936, although the new Constitutio & 
of Peru, proclaimed by that very Cor 
gress a few days before, on April 4 
forbids the election of the head of tht 
Army as Chief Executive. | 


The Apra 


When the time fixed for a new ele 
tion came in October, 1936, somethin! 
new had happened in the Peruviail 
political scene. The rumblings of worlt 
social revolution had been heard 
Peru, and the example of the Mexicali 
Revolution and the trend toward ecry 
nomic nationalism in other mote 
advanced Latin-American countries hay 
aroused the incipient middle-class and 
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the new-minded youth in that country. 
The Apra, a new fighting movement 
that for the first time proposed to stop 
the anarchical course of Peruvian poli- 
tics and undertake the task of a planned 
nationalistic economy, had captured the 
rising generation in a few years and had 
gained 51 out of 145 seats in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in 1931. Sanchez Cerro 
and Benavides delivered brutal blows 
on the new movement—and October 
1936 found the Apra driven under- 
ground by persecution, exile, jail and 
murder. It seemed quite safe for the 
dictator to hold “elections.” The Apra 
was outlawed as “‘communistic.”” To de- 
cent, devil-fearing Peruvians, commu- 
nism is not a doctrine, but some sort of 
satanic turpitude, as robbery or incen- 
diarism. Of course, the Apra is not 
communistic. Its program could be 
called mildly progressive in the United 
States, but in medieval-minded Lima 
fading pink is flaming red. Having 
outlawed it, Benavides regarded it as 
good as crushed. The “election” was 
intended to have Prado, one of Bena- 
vides’ camarilla, succeed him. 

At the eleventh hour the Apra threw 
its available voting strength to a subter- 
fuge candidate, Eguiguren. And when 
the vote computation began, Eguiguren 
was found to be leading with a plurality 
over the other three candidates. Bena- 
vides ordered the counting stopped, 
the polling voided, and on November 
14, 1936, he had his Congress “‘extend” 
his term for three years until December 
1939. Then he put the fascist touch to 
the episode by dissolving the Con- 
gress that had proclaimed him dictator 
by law. And now he is ruling the coun- 
try by decree. 

One camera shot of Benavides shows 
him attending as Chief Executive a 
mass of the Catholic Eucharistic Con- 
gress held in Lima a short while before 
the election, and receiving Commun- 
ion from the hands of the Archbishop 
of Lima. His Grace is depositing the 
holy wafer upon his tongue. It hap- 
pened that Eguiguren, the candidate 
disqualified as representing a danger- 
ous, diabolical organization, had been 
for years no less than the Archbishop’s 





lawyer. Thus by using an adviser of 
the hierarchy as their candidate, the 
Apristas had played a trick on Bena- 
vides. They forced him to come out 
into the open as a dictator, and they 
showed their electoral strength to the 
world. But, at the same time, they 
risked carrying into power a man in 





Oscar Benavides addressing the Aviation 
Conference at Lima, Peru. 


the service of the Catholic Church who 
was not an Aprista, and who might have 
turned the trick against them. 

To sum up, during the two political 
decades since Benavides raided the 
Pizarro Palace in 1914, all the rulers of 
Peru, four in number, were overthrown, 
one by assassination; there were four 
cuartelazos; the presidential palace was 
attacked five times; half a dozen coups 
d’état were carried out, and seven 
juntas de gobierno set up and dissolved ; 
and there were four provisional presi- 
dents chosen by fake congresses or 
otherwise. The grand total is—five dic- 
tatorships, and not a single real, or re- 
spected, election. 


The Man 

Benavides does not excite the slight- 
est interest as a man. Some tropical 
dictators rise to power lifted by the 
driving force of character. Not so Bena- 
vides. It would be useless to seek an 
explanation of his rise in any great 
trait of character. He has none. There 
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is nothing in his record that would sin- 
gle him out as remarkable in any sense. 
That jungle clash has been his only 
card in public life. He owes his luck to 
Leguia, who sent him as commander of 
the expedition, and to the Civilistas who 
have turned the Hero of Caqueta into 
their gendarme. The astuteness he is 
often credited with is a common trait 
among Peruvian politicians. 

People who know him describe him 
as dull and insipid. Short and fat, 
with owlish eyes and distended abdom- 
inal lines, today, at sixty-two, his 
roundness has a bloated look. For his 
baldness, his protruding head, his facial 
pudginess and irregular features, his 
puffy complexion, his stumpy hands, 
his height and obesity, endocrinologists 
might classify him as a case of thyroid 
deficiency, which would explain his 
dullness. His vanity—a vanity that 
fluctuates betwcen acts of great gener- 
osity to relatives and friends, and acts 
of relentless cruelty toward his enemies 
—is also a common trait among Peru- 
vians of Spanish descent. This double- 
track vanity has been a traditional force 
in Latin-American politics. 

His conception of government is that 
of a sergeant. When a friend asked him 
how hard he found it to be a ruler, he 
answered: “Not hard at all. You see— 
when I was a Captain, I commanded 
my company; when I was a Major, I 
commanded my battalion. Now I am 
President, and command the country.” 
Gonzalez Prada used to say that in 
Peru the presidency of the republic is 
the highest military degree. 

Benavides belongs to the same polit- 
ical species that has produced the Ba- 
tista variety in Cuba, the Trujillo 
variety in Santo Domingo, the Ubico 
variety in Guatemala and other speci- 
men. But just now he leads them all 
in notoriety, for Benavides’ fascist 
performance has become the star at- 
traction in the Latin-American show. 
It is this Punchinellian performance, 
with the strings operated from Rome, 
and particularly the Caproni sensation, 
that has made him famous and has 
drawn world attention to an otherwise 
obscure Benavides of Peru. 


This is the first of two articles by Mr. Arbaiza on Peru. The second, appearing 


in the next issue, will deal with Benavides’ regime, and with the present political 


and economic situation in Peru. 



















CRITICAL situation in naval 
A\ affairs confronted the first 
New Deal Administration. 
While the other powers had been ini- 
tiating building programs designed to 
bring their navies up to the limits of 
the Washington ard London Naval 
Treaties, we had been frankly resting 
on our laurels. It is true that from our 
standpoint the nineteen-twenties car- 
ried no hint of danger. Economically 
harassed, Europe was still reeling from 
the impact of the World War, and we 
were “sitting pretty” with our superior 
resources and our stubborn faith in 
disarmament limitation. 

But world conditions began to 
change. In Europe and the Far East, 
the fatal pre-war philosophy was re- 
born. Aggressive nationalism was soon 
to reach its logical conclusion—war, 
undeclared but deadly—in the conquest 
of Ethiopia, the Spanish civil war, the 
invasion of China. Already Japan had 
pushed into Manchukuo. 

Across the ocean, we were facing the 


climax of a twelve-year policy of in-. 


action. Our hope had gradually turned 
into disillusionment. Continuation of 
our Coolidge and Hoover naval policy 
would have placed us, by 1936, far 
astern of Great Britain, and probably 
not ahead of Japan in actual strength. 

It is barely possible that large scale 
construction might have been put off 
another year or so under a chief execu- 
tive with isolationist tendencies, but the 
new president had no such leaning. 
By birth, environment, experience, and 
inclination, Franklin Roosevelt was the 
one man who could be counted on to 
build up our navy. His career as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy from 
1913 to 1920 had given him an intimate 
perspective of the naval scene from a 
naval point of view. He knew his sub- 
ject, and he knew where to turn for 
support and advice. 

Whatever may have been the vaga- 
ries of Mr. Roosevelt’s civil and eco- 
nomic approaches to government, his 
naval policy was from the outset that 
of a realist. The treaties were at their 
last gasp; other powers were stepping 
up their building programs with alarm- 


“LITTLE” NAVY 
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ing acceleration; the United States 
could afford to lose no time in the 
reestablishment of her prestige. 

And no time was lost. In the spring 
of 1933, a $238,000,000 appropriation 
from N. R. A. funds for the purpose of 
building 32 new naval vessels heralded 
the first major construction program 
since 1916, and the Vinson-Trammell 
Act, passed in 1934, providing for build- 
ing up to treaty strength, with system- 
atic replacement and modernization of 
obsolete vessels, actually laid the keels 
of our present navy. 

Japan’s open denouncement of the 
Washington Treaty in the fall of 1934 
set the stage for the present armament 
race, but before discussing that race, 
it may be useful to call to mind some 
of the basic facts about modern sea 
power. 

In general terms a navy may be de- 
fined as a force of bases, armed ships, 
and men serving as an instrument of 
varying importance in the furtherance 
of national and international interests. 
Its chief unit is the fleet, a complete 
tactical grouping of different types of 
vessels, each category having peculiar 
and common functions of attack and 
defense, and a definite relation to the 
whole. 

Battleships, with a complement of 
between 1200 and 1500 officers and 
men, constitute the fleet’s main line of 
attack and defense. They carry the big, 
long-range guns, and their heavy armor 
enables them to withstand attacks from 
the air, the sea, and below the sea. 
Cruisers are the scouts of the fleet, the 
far-flung naval outposts. They guard 
against surprise, seek out the enemy, 
and establish preliminary contact. De- 
stroyers form an outer circle around the 
battleships and aircraft carriers, pro- 
tecting them against submarine attack. 
The submarines, in turn, seek to elude 
the depth bombs of the enemy destroy- 
ers, break through their lines, and dis- 
charge their deadly torpedoes, com- 
plicated, motorized, sub-surface projec- 
tiles, each costing thousands of dollars. 

In time of war, the navy seeks to 
block the enemy’s supply routes with- 
out precipitating any major engage- 
18 


ment. However, if a large scale battle 
is necessary, the main object of the 
fleet is to destroy the enemy forces by 
bringing the big guns of the battleships 
into effective use. In order to accom- 
plish this, control of the air is of pri- 
mary importance. Our aircraft carriers 
each carry 70 planes. It is up to them 
to disable the enemy’s fighting planes, 
or cripple the decks of the enemy car- 
riers to prevent their taking off. Once 
control of the air has been attained, 
our own battleships’ observation sea- 
planes may be catapulted from the 
decks and fly high and unhampered 
over the enemy’s fleet to direct the fire 
of the big guns. When one considers 
the range of a 14, 15, or 16 inch gun, 
between ten and twenty miles, the value 
of accurate observation and correction 
of fire from a high altitude becomes evi- 
dent. 






Comparative Figures 






The requirements of nations vary 
considerably in respect to types of 
ships. Italy, for example, is concen- 
trating on submarines, destroyers, and 
torpedo boats, small, fast vessels of 
maximum effectiveness in restricted wa- 
ters like the Mediterranean, the Adri- 
atic, and the Red Sea. England, with 
her widely separated possessions and 
her precarious geographical position, 
must be strong in all categories, pat- 
ticularly in light, fast cruisers that 
can go places quickly. The United 
States, in her fortunate isolation, points 
towards a strong defensive navy. In 
this connection it is significant that our 
battleships now under construction are 
designed for a maximum speed of 27 
knots, whereas those building in foreign 
shipyards are less heavily armored and 
designed to make 30 knots. 

According to Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson’s report at the end of 1936, 
our navy, due to the unparalleled re 
vival of building under the first Roose 
velt Administration, was entering the 
new year a greatly strengthened orga 
ization. In 1936, 28 new vessels total- 
ling 52,000 tons had passed into serv 
ice, leaving 95 vessels, including 3 
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aircraft carriers, 11 cruisers, 63 destroy- 
ers, and 18 submarines in various stages 
of completion. 


Great Britain 


On February 16, 1937, in a “White , 
Paper,” vehicle of official government » 
proclamation, Great Britain announced 
her intention of borrowing 400,000,000 
pounds in the next five years as the . 
first installment of a 1,500,000,000 % 
pound rearmament project, and to em- ° 
bark immediately on the greatest naval 
construction program ever undertaken 


- 


in time of peace. At Geneva last Sep-’.. 


tember, Mr. Eden stated that: “At 
present the aggregate tonnage of the © 
principal types of warship actually - 
building for the Royal Navy exceeds ° 


450,000 tons. . . . Naval personnel is 3 


being extended at a rate without 


precedent in our country in time of: 


peace.” 
Italy 


Although there is no immediate dan->_ 
ger of any other European Power’ 


threatening England on the sea, the-: : 


nations are far from idle. Italy, next: 
to Britain the most vulnerable to block-* 
ade, is seeking under her new regime: 
to regain the sea power she lost cen-* 


- 
4 


squadron of nine fast, heavily armed 
vessels, which would make her a close 


~ Fourth to Japan in sea power. Already 


she has finished the Dunkerque, a 
26,500 ton, 13 inch gun ship of radical 
design, and her sister-ship, the Stras- 
bourg, is well under way. The 35,000 
ton Richelieu and Jean Bart are under 
construction. 


Japan 


Japan’s rapid development towards 


~~a treaty navy was well known, but after 













turies ago. Her navy today is a smart,“ |” 


well trained organization, specialized in*; 
destroyers, super-destroyers, torpedo 
boats, and submarines. Her so-called 
“Mosquito Fleet,” a flotilla of swift 
motorboats, manned by daredevils and 
capable of a speed of 47 knots, is a 
great potential force in her geographical 
position. Italy has two 35,000-ton, 30- 
knot battleships, the Littorio and Vit- 
torio Veneto nearing completion, and 
two others, along with twelve new 
scouting cruisers, definitely projected. 


Germany 


In Germany, two aircraft carriers, 
three 10,000 ton cruisers, six 1,800 ton 
destroyers, and sixteen 1,625 ton de- 
stroyers complete the main points in 
the Reich’s present naval program, 
which will most certainly be expanded 
in the near future. With her notorious 
“Pocket Battleships,” vessels high in 
nuisance value designed to get around 
the limits of the Versailles Treaty, and 
her four battleships under construction, 
the 26,500 ton Scharnhorst and Gneise- 
hau, and two 35,000 tonners, the Ger- 
man Navy will constitute a fighting 
lorce of great power for deep sea work. 


France 
As part of her vast arms program, 


_ in 1937 cost $24 per capita, 
‘ance is aiming at a capital ship 





ComprRoMISsE: The aircraft carrier seems 
to be the solution in the debate over the 
relative merits of airplane and battleship. 
The U.S.S. LEXINGTON is pictured above. 


1936, the year set for the expiration 
of the treaties, she has been able to veil 
her building program in complete se- 
crecy. That she is going ahead on a 
large scale is certain, but it seems ex- 
tremely doubtful that she can equal the 
building activities of England and the 
United States and conduct the Chinese 
War at the same time. Substantial 
rumor has it, however, that three mon- 
ster, 43,000 ton, 18 inch gun battle- 
ships, the largest ever planned, and 63 
other men-of-war, are actually under 
construction in Japanese yards. When, 
and if, rumors of these super-battle- 
ships become facts, it will be interesting 
to note what steps the United States 
will take to counteract such effective 
bargaining trumps. 


United States 


As a general commentary on the 
armament race which began officially 
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on January I, 1937, it was revealed in 
the Navy Department’s “Summaries of 
Comparative Naval Data,” released 
last July 28, that 353 men-of-war of 
the five principal categories (battle- 
ships, cruisers, aircraft carriers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines) were known 
to be building in the shipyards of six 
sea powers, and that the rate of build- 
ing was accelerating even faster than 
in the pre-war competition. Of those 
six powers, the United States was far 
from being the least active. 

In May, 1936, Congress passed the 
$529,000,000 Navy Appropriation Bill 
for the fiscal year 1937-1938, a record 
peacetime provision, brought to vote in 
record time. Among the features of the 
bill was an allotment of $4,000,000 for 
starting construction on two $60,000,- 


“*.000 battleships of 35,000. tons each, 
: provision for the laying down of 12 
, hew destroyers and 6 submarines, con- 


struction of 333 new airplanes, and in- 
crease in enlisted strength from 93,000 
to 100,000 men, with an additional 
3,000 to be added the following year. 

Of that enormous appropriation, 
$185,084,579 was spent on the pay, 
subsistence, and transportation of naval 
personnel; $130,000,000 on building; 
$49,500,000 on aviation; $24,429,800 
on ordnance, including the manufac- 
ture of ammunition and target practice 
(it costs about $2300 to fire a 16-inch 
gun double salvo) ; $22,080,800 for the 
preservation and renewal of machinery; 
and $19,458,500 for the designing, re- 
pairing, maintenance, and alteration of 
naval vessels. The remaining $100,- 
000,000 went for such miscellaneous 
items as the Marine Corps, the Naval 
Academy, the Navy Department at 
Washington, and the operation of the 
various navy yards. 

Budget Bureau estimates indicated 
an allotment of $576,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1938-1939, representing an 
increase of $47,000,000 over the previ- 
ous year, and providing for 2 more 
battleships, 2 new light cruisers of 
7,500 tons, 8 destroyers, 6 submarines, 
I minesweeper, 1 submarine tender, 
1 fleet tug, and 1 oiler. 

In addition to the various classes of 
ships being built, two new steel floating 
dry-docks for Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
are in the preliminary stage. One of 
them, the ARD-3, will be the largest 
in the world, 1,016 feet long, 45,000 
tons in weight, 75 feet from top deck 
to keel, and with a beam of 165 feet 
(The Queen Mary is the same length, 
with a beam of only 118 feet). Accord- 
ing to U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
of February 1937, this monster man-of- 
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war hospital, operating under its own 
bow and stern engines, containing living 
quarters, an infirmary, and a movie 
theatre, “will greatly facilitate main- 
tenance and repair work on ships in the 
Pacific, and will add further to the im- 
portance of the Hawaiian Islands as a 
naval center.” 

Although our nayal aix force ranks 
about sixth among the powers in actual 
numerical rating (we have 1500 planes 
at the present time but are aiming 
towards 2000), it is second to none in 
efficiency. In addition to the regular 
officers who form the nucleus of this 
branch of the navy, we have a reserve 
of highly trained, hand-picked pilots 
ready for action at a minute’s notice. 
Of 500 applicants, chiefly college gradu- 
ates, applying for training at the naval 


pening in England. Her present aim in 
cruisers alone is 70, whereas our pro- 


Current H istory 


to attain unquestioned naval suprem- 
acy, and that consequently, she holds 


gram calls for an eventual 42. As Ads the future of the world in her hands. 


miral William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval 
Operations, said last winter on the 
occasion of the British Announcement, 
“Tt is a fair presumption that if anyg 
other power expands its navy appreci- 
ably we will have to follow.” How 
swiftly, he neglected to mention. Due 
to the rapid development of new types 
of vessels during an armament race or 
a war, and the resulting acceleration of, 


obsolescence, most naval officers “in 


There is, of course, ample historical 
evidence to support this theory. We 
did have a unique opportunity to 
achieve supremacy of the seas during 
the years immediately following the 
war, when the most powerful fleet ever 
projected was nearing completion in 
our yards, but we chose to scrap our 
ace in the hole in the cause of armament 
limitation. Could we have foreseen 
what is going on today, we might have 


the know” favor long term increases gpplayed a different ae our inter- 


rather than 


splurge. 


any sudden building 


Al 
RA AAN MAb vy AJ 
In guessing at the future, it is use-~ Tomes the Future _ 
ful to go outside expert opinion and, 
nsider the various minorities which A 


7 


national fiddle. //e VL 


The naval program of the Roosevelt, 
dministration, together with the obvi- 


air school at Pensacola, only roo arex@geek to mould public opinion on naval y oy external factors, will probably leave 
accepted. At the conclusion of twelve ope - There are four distinct groups: 44; nayy-minded for many years to 


months rigorous training in every kind OL The isolationists, who maintain fe come, although public opinion based on 


of flying and technical study, only 50 at there is no danger of the United “considerations of economy will never 


of the original roo are detailed for fur- yStates ever being attacked, that she Zpermit us to follow out the theory oi 
ther instruction. The pilots selectedj~ should make no attempt to influence 


*. group number four, any more than the 


spend two years with the fleet as cadet\ world affairs, and consequently, that a 


officers on the aircraft carriers or on 
the battleships and heavy cruisers, each 
of which carries from two to five sea- 
planes. At the conclusion of this term, 
and in addition to the regular salary 
they have been receiving, each aviator 


muneration considering the fact that'y 
nowadays the average civilian threé > ¢ 


years out of college has seldom been- 
able to save anything. 

In striking contrast to our smart air 
machine, one branch of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Navy is at a low ebb both as to size 
and efficiency of operation. Fortu- 
nately, as a direct result of the Ken- 
nedy Maritime Commission, something 
is going to be done about our merchant 
marine, but it will be many years before 
we can point with any degree of com- 
placency to that all-important wartime 
arm of the service. 


Following Suit 


Apart from the record budget ap- 
propriation which will most certainly 
become law during the current session 


ooo long term program designed to in- 
crease all categories by 20 per cent 
more than the present objective is being 


of Congress, an additional $2,000,000,- Kt 
oN 


=> 


\ navy strong enough to police her trade 
'\routes should be wholly adequate. 
“AThough relatively weak today, the 


isolationist sentiment will always be a gyGreat Britain’s comparative inability 
i throughout the middle west and 


preparedness bloc will ever yield to the 


policy of the isolationists. 
Due to our natural position of 


z2‘Great Neutral” in time of war, and 


= : 
eto side-step any European war, there 


i | ther inland sections of the country. & appears to be no reason why we should 
receives a lump sum of $1500 asacom- 3 It is hard to visualize the practical < attempt to match her ship for ship, 
pensation for lost time, no small réx)cnecessity for battleships if one has 


never seen the ocean » }y) 07 4 

/ 2. The “treaty navy” advocates, who 
would confine our navy to the limits of 
the expired treaties, believing that such 
a force would be capable of defending 
our independence and swinging the bal- 
ance where we chose in the event of our 
entering another European war. How- 
ever, this group is fast learning that 
with unrestricted competition it is im- 
possible to set any arbitrary limitation. 
Naval strength is relative. Under one 
set-up their fleet might be the strongest 
in the world. On the other hand, if 
Japan were twice as strong, the precious 
“treaty navy” would be about as useful 
as a football team going into its climax 


bluejacket for tar. Undoubtedly we 
will continue to aim towards a navy 
“second to none,” but the “second to 
none” will mean, actually, “not too far 
behind England, and_ comfortably 
ahead of Japan.” 

It is the conviction of many, includ- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt, that our present and 
future building programs ‘are perfectly 
in accord with our aims toward the 
limitation of armaments. Certainly the 
success of the Washington Conference 
was largely due to our vast, potential 
strength at that time. Because of our 
geographical position, we must take the 
lead in future disarmament discussiol 
——when any lead is taken. And it wil 

be far more effective, if, instead of say- 


game with only six men. ~ an \ iol Je ing, “Why don’t you scrap your ships 
he “navy second to none}’’ fac; Map to our level?” we are able to say, 


tion, induding most of the naval offi- 
awd others connected with the 
and favoring nothing less than 
e parity with Great Britain. 
“Supremacy of the sea” ex- 


absol 
. 4. 


‘Let us put aside these arms together.’ 
\ |For the present, we can only repeal 
the question asked by Admiral Prat! 
in a 1935 article in Foreign Affairs: 
“Will the good beginning in the estab- 


seriously discussed. It is extremely un- ) tremists, who maintain that universal 
likely that any substantial yearly » peace can only exist under the influ- 
expenditure over and above the tre- ¥ ence of a dominant sea power, as in the 
mendous budget appropriation will bes\case of Athens, Rome, and England of 
incurred, but that we will gradually \the past, that the United States is the 
step up our entire building program only nation qualified by isolation, im- 
seems certain in view of what is hap-_ pregnability, and wealth of resources 


lishment of security and the preserva 
tion of peace made at the Washingto" 
Conference be allowed to pass into the 
limbo of forgotten things?” 

In view of the tragic developmen § g, 
of the past three years, the answer mus! 
be: “Yes, temporarily, at least.” 
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JAPAN PURSUES 
A DESTINY 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


HAT began as a demonstra- 
tion, designed to create in the 
Chinese a more cooperative 


or submissive attitude in regard to Jap- 


anese 


political and economic desires in 


North China, has turned into a major 
continental war of conquest. A million 
Japanese troops, in round numbers, are 
occupied today on a long imperial line 


runni 


ng for thousands of miles, from 


the neighborhood of Vladivostok on the 


outer 


rim of the vast irregular arc that 


marks the northern frontier of Man- 


| choukuo, around the steppes and des- 


erts of Inner Mongolia, through the 


moun 


tains of Shansi down to the Yel- 


low River and beyond. A secondary 


spher 


e of conquest includes the lower 


valley of the huge Yangtze River up to 


; and 


beyond Nanking. The regions 


which have been occupied since hostil- 
ities began last summer already amount 
to over 300,000 square miles. 

Taken together with Manchoukuo, 
which is over three times the size of 
Japan proper, with the older Japanese 


colon 
mosa 


ial possessions, Korea and For- 
, with the outlining outposts of the 


Island Empire, South Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles in the North and the widely 


dispe 


rsed Mandated South Seas Islands 


in the South, the new acquisitions round 
out an empire of very respectable size. 

And, although China seems likely to 
absorb Japan’s energies for many years 


to co 


me, the ambitions of its more out- 


spoken nationalists do not stop there. 
General Matsui, with whom I had a 


long 


talk on the question of Pan-Asian- 


ism before the outbreak uf the present 


war, 


expressed the view that Asia 


should be for the Asiatics, Europe for 


the 


Euopeans and America for the 


Americans. Admiral Suetsugu was even 

more emphatic in a recent magazine 
article, in which he declared: 

“From the standpoint of world peace, 

_ Unless the colored races are liberated 


and 


unless White domination of the 


world is reconstructed, the so-called 
justice and humanity so often advo- 


— by the White peoples will remain 
= ONly 


empty sounds. Unless the colored 


faces are rescued from their miserable 
Slavery under the yoke of the White 


® peop 





les, there can be no world peace.” 


Now the rallying cry of the Pan- 
Asian movement, “Asia for the Asi- 
atics,” carries a distinct implication: 
Asia for the Japanese. For Japan has 
gained such a long start over all other 
oriental countries in military and naval 
power, in shipping, in industrial devel- 
opment that an Asia from which West- 
ern interests were eliminated would 
almost inevitably fall under Japanese 
hegemony, commercial if not political. 





SILKEN PROPAGANDA: A new Japanese de- 

sign in silk print, now enjoying a wide 

popularity in Nippon, contains the flags 

and national anthems of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 


The course of hostilities in China 
gives impressive proof of the superior- 
ity of the Japanese over other Asiatic 
people in any test of material strength. 
A sixfold larger reserve of manpower 
and the advantages of a defensive posi- 
tion have been of little avail to the 
Chinese. The Japanese military ma- 
chine has ground its way forward re- 
lentlessly. Japan has inflicted losses 
that are probably ten times greater than 
those which it has sustained. Japanese 
airplanes have bombed Chinese towns 
as far inland as Ichang and Chung- 
king, on the Upper Yangtze, and Jap- 
anese warships have cut off a large part 
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of China’s normal trade. Meanwhile 
Japan’s own factories, railways and 
shipping lines continue to operate on 
regular schedules without fear of inter- 
ruption. The only Chinese reprisal 
from the air has been a raid, completely 
futile so far as military results were 
concerned, on Formosa. 

If this has been the experience of 
China, what would be the chance, if 
pitted against Japan, without the aid 
of Western overlords or protectors, of 
countries which are even behind China 
in military and industrial advancement, 
of the Philippines, for instance, or 
Malaya, or French Indo-China, or the 
Dutch East Indies, or even India? The 
imperialist “burden” which Japan, 
under certain circumstances, may feel 
an impulse to take on her shoulders 
during the next decades is a huge one 
indeed. What are the factors, favorable 
and unfavorable, that affect Japan’s 
prospects of taking her place among 
the great imperialist powers? They 
fall into several categories: the degree 
of resistance which may still be ex- 
pected in China, Japan’s economic 
ability to weather the financial strain 
of war and conquest, the measure of 
opposition which outside powers may 
show and Japan’s own capacity, over 
a long period of time, to digest and 
develop new colonial areas. Let us 
weigh these four sets of factors in the 
balance as objectively as possible, 
without wishful thinking. 


Possible Resistance 


(1) Chinese resistance. I have 
talked with no military expert in the 
Far East who believes that the Chinese 
can hold any position over a long peri- 
od of time in the face of a determined 
Japanese drive. China used up its best 
troops and best munitions in the pro- 
tracted struggle on the outskirts of 
Shanghai. While the Japanese move- 
ment to close the gap between their 
conquests in North China and in Cen- 
tral China has proceeded relatively 
slowly this is mainly due to causes 
apart from the quality of the Chinese 
resistance. Among these may be men- 
tioned the desire to achieve military 
objectives with a minimum loss of life, 
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the unfavorable winter weather, the 
extensive troop replacements which 
have been carried out in view of the 
likelihood of protracted hostilities and 
the need for “mopping up” and con- 
solidating the territory which has al- 
ready been occupied. But that the 
Japanese Army can take any place, 
within geographical reason, which they 
desire to take in China is scarcely open 
to reasonable doubt. 

There still remain the possibilities 
of guerrilla warfare. Many Chinese 
and foreign sympathizers with China 
cling to the hope that small mobile 
units, adopting the tactics of swift at- 
tack and swift retreat, so consistently 
practiced by the Chinese communist 
armies during their long struggle 
against the Central Government, may 
succeed where efforts to oppose regular 
frontal opposition to the Japanese 
drives have failed. 

It would be rash to draw too many 
analogies between the success with 
which the Chinese communists em- 
ployed elusive guerrilla tactics in their 
campaigns against Chiang Kai-shek and 
the probable outcome of the same tac- 
tics against the Japanese. It is a de- 
cidedly different matter to catch by 
surprise or to elude the lax, poorly 
trained troops of the Central Govern- 
ment, most of whom had little heart 
for the struggle, and the keen, highly 
trained, merciless Japanese who are 


equipped to deal with guerrilla bands. - 


The Japanese must certainly reckon 
with passive resistance, apart from 
military operations. They have already 
been disappointed by the failure of any 
outstanding Chinese local warlord, of 
any distinguished name in the Kuomin- 
tang to come over to their side. But 
this obstacle does not seem insuperable. 
Men can always be had for places in 
a puppet government, some inspired by 
self-interest, others sincerely convinced 
that they can do some good by serving 
as at least a feeble buffer between the 
Japanese military authorities and the 
Chinese people. 

A shrewd foreign observer in Man- 
choukuo once said to me: 

“T never met a Chinese who does 
not, at bottom, hate the Japanese,— 
and this is true of Chinese who have 


accepted service in the Manchoukuo. 


Government. But a Chinese can wait 
three hundred years, if necessary, until 
he finds a favorable opportunity for 
satisfying his hatred.” 

It would not be surprising if this 
same observation should hold good for 
the Chinese population of those re- 

gions which are marked out for a long 





period of virtual Japanese. suzerainty. 
Active resistance, once its hopelessness 
is clearly demonstrated, may well give 
way to a kind of fatalistic sullenness. 


Economic Vulnerability 


(2) Economic strain in Japan. Ad- 
vocates of economic sanctions against 
Japan argue that the country is so vul- 
nerable to economic pressure that it 
could be brought to abandon its cam- 
paigns in China by concerted refusal 
to trade on the part of the United 
States, Great Britain and a few other 
countries. And Chinese nationalists 
with whom I talked during a recent trip 
in China expressed the hope that Japan 
would crack under the strain of war 
sooner than China. They contended 
that Japan is spending far more than 
China on the war and that the Japanese 
economic structure, because it is more 
modern and complex, is more liable to 
derangement than the more self- 
sufficient primitive peasant economy of 
China. 

Apart from its ordinary budget of 
2,867,000,000 yen Japan has prepared 
for the fiscal year 1938-39 (which 
runs from April until April) a war 
budget of 4,850,000,000 yen (the yen is 
worth about 29 cents). Almost all 
this war budget, 4,400,000,000 yen, to 
be precise, is to be raised by floating 
“red-ink bonds,” as loans to cover bud- 
get deficits are called in Japan. There 
is also a deficit estimate of about 700,- 
000,000 yen in the ordinary budget. 
As over a billion yen out of bond issues 
of 2,500,000,000 yen which were ap- 
propriated for the war last year remain 
unissued it is quite possible that the 
Japanese Government will be obliged 
to borrow six billion yen, a staggering 
sum in relation to Japan’s national in- 
come and resources. 

Such borrowing would increase the 
national debt, which now stands at 
about 12,000,000,000 yen, by about 
fifty percent and would be equivalent 
to three times the normal revenue from 
taxation, state monopolies and other 
sources. It is small wonder that some 
Japanese privately confess apprehen- 
sion as to whether such huge bond 
issues may prove indigestible and lead 
to serious inflation. 

The list of war economies is long 
and growing. The quality of Japanese 
goods for the domestic market, shoddy 
at best, is being further lowered by 
substitutions and mixtures designed to 
save on foreign currency which is 
needed to pay for imported raw ma- 
terials. Pure wool and cotton fabrics 
for instance, will soon be a thing of 


few years. 


Current Histor 


the past, since it has been decreed tha 
a certain percentage of staple fibr 
must be mixed with both wool an 
cotton. A large variety of foreign prod. 
ucts, from toothpaste to liquors, haye 
been struck off the roll of license; 
imports. 








The use of gold for ornaments has 
been forbidden. Silver and nickel cur. 
rency is being replaced by paper and 
metal of baser quality. A rationing 
system for gasoline is soon to go into 
effect. Various technical measures ty 
save on rubber and leather have been 
put into effect. New building for which 
steel is required has virtually ceased, 
Any deposit of gold or copper that gives 
any promise of a yield is being vigor- 
ously combed over. The gold output 
of the Japanese Empire, which was 
105,000,000 yen in 1935, rose to 138, 
500,000 yen in 1936 and to 192,000,000 
yen in 1937. Optimists look forward 
to an annual production in Japan, 
Korea and Manchoukuo of half a bil- 
lion yen worth of gold within the next 























What would be the effect of sanc- 
tions on Japan’s economy? It all de. 
pends on whether the sanctions were | 
weak or strong. Such voluntary boy: 
cotts of Japanese goods as are now it 
progress in the United States, in Eng- 
land and in some other countries will 
cause some reduction in Japan’s exporl 
trade, will make it necessary to draw 
in the belt of import control and public 
deprivation a little tighter, but cer 
tainly will not arrest the continental 
march of the Japanese war machine. 

















“Strong” sanctions, involving for- 
cible interference with Japan’s foreign 
trade and perhaps a long range naval 
blockade, and idea that seems to have 
been toyed with in some high quarters, 
would almost certainly mean wal, 
which, in the present stage of worl 
affairs, could scarcely be confined t) 
Japan and the sanctionist powers. Ont 
statement that can be made with 4 
fair degree of assurance is that Japal 
will not back down before a mere threat 
of foreign naval and economic pressure. 
A Cabinet that consented to whal 
would be regarded here as a surrender, 
i. e., a withdrawal of Japanese forces 
from China under the threat of boy" 
cott or blockade would, in all probe 
bility, be promptly machine-gunned out 
of existence. 

























Calibre of Opposition 

(3) This leads up toa consideratio" 
of the third element in Japan's chance 
of success as an imperialist pow 
the amount of opposition to be anticr 
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tha | pated from foreign powers. There are 
bre four such major powers which have, 
ani in one way or another, placed them- 
BB selves on record as disapproving Ja- 
pan’s aggression in China. These are 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, the 
United States and France. 

es France may be left out of the reckon- 
; ing; its main interest in the Far East 
is its valuable colony, Indo-China, 











Te \d- 
have 
nsed 


cur- 


and . ) 
ning which is not at the moment in Japan’s 
into line of expansion and its pre-occupa- 

§ ty tions in Europe are obvious. Great 
heen Britain stands to lose more than any 
hich fq other power by the establishment of 
ase (Japanese hegemony in Central China. 
sives Relations between Japan and Great 
igor- Britain have been strained since the 
itput beginning of hostilities. British public 
was ( Oinion has strongly condemned the 
138; Japanese advance into China. Belli- 
000 mm ose and communicative Japanese ad- 
ward ( mirals have publicly discussed the ease 

span, with which Japan could take Hong 

» bi. Kong and denunciation of Great Bri- 
nett | ‘ain as China’s chief backer has be- 

come the stock-in-trade of the Japanese 
sanc: — : ‘ 

1 de. However, singlehanded strong action 
a by Great Britain in the Far East is 
sa quite unthinkable because of the Euro- 

a pean situation. W hat seems most prob- 
Ene. able is that British diplomacy will seek 

; vil to salvage what can be saved out of the 

xe wreckage of British commercial in- 

‘draw tests in China and seek to bar the 

sublic way to further Japanese southward 

a advance by concentrating on the up- 

al building of the powerful naval and 

chine base at Singapore. 

“oe Relations between the Soviet Union 


and Japan are conspicuously bad. 






oreig? = These two countries have been carry- 
naval ing on a competition in pinpricks 
» have Hand mutual aggravations almost un- 
artes; paralleled as between powers which 
Wa maintain formal diplomatic relations. 
worl Espionage on each others’ embassies, 
ied ) suspension of the exchange of military 
be - attaches, detention of ships, mutual 
vith | refusal of entrance visas, border skir- 
Jape mishes—these are the commonplace 
rae amenities of Soviet-Japanese  inter- 
= course. Yet the balance of probability 
“ S against Soviet intervention in the 
pends Sino-Japanese conflict. Soviet airplanes 
forcé and other munitions will be supplied to 
f boy the Chinese for the purpose of pro- 
probe tracting the struggle. 
red oul But Soviet ability to wage war suc- 
cessfully at the same time on European 
and Asiatic fronts which are some 
‘ven thousand miles apart is open 
— ' doubt and the European frontier 
sant Rs vitally important one to the 
pour “viet regime. Moreover, the recent 
antic! HP Wholesale execy 


tions and arrests of 









highly placed generals, diplomats, 
Communist Party and Soviet function- 
aries do not indicate a state of internal 
morale conducive to foreign adventures. 
Japan, on its part, certainly has no 
reason to seek a quarrel with the 
Soviet Union, at least until its aims 
in China are realized. 

There remains the United States. 
America is not, like Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union, held back by 
imminent danger from potential en- 
emies nearer home. And three factors, 
taken together, make for a constant 
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So, although. the possibility of for- 
eign intervention before the end of 
the Sino-Japanese conflict certainly 
cannot be ruled out, Japan seems to 
stand a very fair chance of averting 
it, providing that it displays a rea- 
sonable measure of diplomatic astute- 
ness and military self-restraint in its 
dealings with third powers. 


“Imperial Destiny” 


(4) The last question is whether 
Japan is qualified to fulfill an imperial 





Just In CASE: Japan expects no invasion but is taking elaborate precautions to guard 
against sudden attack, even to the extent of teaching young girls how to handle guns. 


element of strain in Japanese-American 
relations. The first of these is the con- 
stant liability of incidents affecting 
American lives and property because 
of the number and variety of American 
enterprises in war zones and the reck- 
lessness which Japanese (and not only 
Japanese) troops often display in mo- 
ments of victory. The second is the 
belief held by many influential in- 
dividuals in American public life in 
what they call the reign of law in 
international affairs and what Japanese 
and other expansionist peoples prefer 
to call the maintenance of the status 
quo for the benefit of powers which 
are sated with colonial possessions and 
natural resources. Third is the vir- 
tually unanimous dislike in America 
for what Japan is doing in China, a 
dislike compounded of elements as 
diverse as moral indignation at the 
invasion of a weak country by a strong 
one and mere national and racial dis- 
like. 


destiny, to take up the “burden” which 
Japan’s Pan-Asian enthusiasts see as 
already slipping from the white races. 
Some empire-building qualities the 
Japanese do possess. They are hard- 
working, persevering, far superior to 
other Oriental peoples in capacity for 
commercial and industrial organiza- 
tion, as in military and naval power. 
Korea and Formosa do not compare 
unfavorably with many Western colo- 
nial possessions in efficiency of ad- 
ministrations and exploitation. 

On the other hand, it is a familiar 
observation that Japanese in the col- 
onies are apt to be much less pleasant 
than the Japanese at home. The sense 
of power over a subject people tends 
to make them aggressive, swaggering, 
dominating, to increase noticeably the 
tendency toward bureaucracy that is 
quite marked in Japan itself. 

This is not a good omen for suc- 
cess in those regions of China where 
the Japanese wish to create not so 
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much colonies as protectorates, leav- 
ing the details of administration in 
Chinese hands. Already in North 
China one can see a tendency, against 
the advice of those Japanese who take 
a more long range view of the situation, 
to annoy the Chinese needlessly by 
interfering in small matters where 
there is a difference between the Japa- 
nese and the Chinese ways of doing 
things. Moreover, Japan is a com- 
paratively poor country and empire- 
building is expensive. One symptom 
of distress is the turning over of the 
heavy industries in Manchoukuo to a 
powerful Japanese capitalist concern, 


the Japan Iron Industry, whose Presi- 
dent, Mr. Y. Ayukawa, has openly 
expressed himself in favor of inviting 
foreign capital to assist the develop- 
ment of the country. Prominent Japa- 
nese businessmen advocate the same 
idea in regard to North China. 

But, whether the white man’s burden 
proves ultimately too heavy or not, 
there cz. be no question as to Japan’s 
intention to assume it. Twice in the 
history of modern Japan were there 
retreats from continental conquests. 
Under the pressure of joint representa- 
tions by Germany, France and Russia 
Japan gave back to China the Liao- 
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tung Peninsula after the Sino-Japaneg 
War of 1894-95. And American pre. 
sure of a milder kind, combined with 
a postwar growth of liberalism j) 
Japan itself, helped to bring about , 
withdrawal from Siberia and Shantuny 
after the Washington Naval Confer. 
ence of 1921-1922. To-day there ; 
not likely to be any turning back 
Japan feels vastly stronger than she 
did in 1895 or in 1921 and she counts 
on the aid of her European friend 
Germany and Italy, to parry any inter. 
ference with her plans from that 
quarter. ’ 
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NE tenth of the world’s population has come under 
the invader’s sword in recent months. The rich 
and fertile plains of the Yangtze Delta are home 


to 200,000,000 Chinese, the last great bloc of cheap labor 
in the world. 


Mulberry trees shoot silvery green leaves for the silk 
worms in February. The showers of April flood the paddy 
fields for the rice planting. In August, wheat, barley and 
millet are planted for harvest in November. Cotton is an- 
other cash crop easily transported to market over the hun- 
dreds of canals. 


But fertile farms and cheap labor are not the only war 
prizes. Nanking, Soochow, Hangchow and Wuhu are im- 
portant not only for their own wealth but because of the 
taxes they will yield. Nanking was the greatest city in 
the world long before the birth of Christ. Eight times it 
has been the capital of China. The tombs of the Mings and 
of Dr. Sun Yat Sen are here. This section is the China of 
modern highways, sanitary systems and water supply. 

“Heaven above, Soochow and Hangchow below,” is a 
saying of the Chinese which shows their love and respect 
for these two cities. Half the colleges of China are in the 
conquered area. 


Cultured silk worms produce the finest white silk in 
the world on this plain. Marco Polo, jaded by his years 
of travel, found rest here and served as a lesser magistrate 
near Nanking. The population is patient, plodding at work 
from childhood to old age. And the citizen’s nature is 
reflected in a favorite proverb: “It is a little thing to 
starve, it is serious to lose one’s virtue.” 


Fifteen per cent of the area is swamp, lakes, canals or 
rivers. The simple huts of the farmers are built around 
brick ovens which hatch the silk worms. Chinese families 
live in the incubators. Eggs are stored in their homes and 
dipped in salt solutions in December, in mulberry tea in 
February. Between dippings the eggs are wrapped in fine 
paper and kept in stone jars. 

The oven is stoked with cow dung and mulberry wood 
in December. Late in March the fuel is ignited and after 
the first smoke has cleared, it burns slowly without smoke 
or flame for a month. During this period of incubation 
the farmer puts the eggs in his bed on rising in the morn- 


ing and covers them with his cotton padded clothing whic’ 
he has worn through the day when he retires at night. 

Not only body heat is transmitted to the eggs but als 
disease which the plodding farmer regards as regrettabl 
but impossible of prevention. If the season is right th 
leaves of the mulberry are the size of the bowl of a tea spooi 
when they hatch between 8 and 10 p.m. on April 5 eac! 
year. 

Thousands of worms must be fed, and the entire day 0! 
the farmer and his family is spent in cutting leaves so tiny 
the worms may eat them. 

Disaster is upon the farmer if the supply of mulberry 
leaves fails as the silk worms are hatched. He may sit dow 
and watch his worms die of starvation or he may pawn ¢\: 
erything he owns in an effort to obtain money to buy thi 
high priced leaves for his hungry army. 

Suddenly with the spring floods, the rice season is wit! 
the farmer. He has three tools, a hoe, a wooden plow wit! 
an iron tip and a spade. His beast of burden is a wate! 
buffalo, which depends for its grazing on the grave mount 
which dot the countryside. 

The farmer’s food is rice and pickled carrots, three meal 
a day. His family is large and hungry. This is the life 6 
the farmer, the first prize in the war games today. 

Salt duck is the principal export of Nanking althoug 


it is world renowned for its porcelains, damasks and brvj 


cades woven there. A million men, women and children liv 
in Nanking behind the twenty-two miles of wall that hel 
back the Tartar but fell before the Japanese artillery fire. 

During the third, fourth and fifth centuries it was th 
capital of the nation. The Mings brought it back to prom! 
nence and in 1911 Dr. Sun Yat Sen established the natiot 
alist government within its walls. Ten years ago a $20,000 
ooo building program was launched. Parks, highways,‘ 
stadium were all built. The biggest refractory telescope ” 
the Orient is here. 

Minor prizes in the war games are the smaller cities al 
seaports, the 75 cotton mills, 45 silk mills, and a dozen lar# 
factories on the plains. 

But the natives accept the invader with age old philos’ 
phy. Renting their boats and their homes to him, they 54 
“They are not good fists that fight, they are not good wor 
that curse.” 
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STATES GET TOGETHER 


A “’Cosgo”’ today operates in what has been 
described as a legislative ‘“No Man’s Land’’ 


NE outstanding weakness in 
our system of government, as 
many profound students have 

pointed out, is the existence of a legal 
“No Man’s Land,” the area in which 
the Federal authority does not operate, 
and where no single State can act effec- 
tively. Lurking within the blurred 
boundaries of this region are many of 
the most vexatious problems of our day, 
ranging from flood control, power de- 
velopment and conservation to the 
efficient prevention of crime. Thought- 
ful men believe that the ultimate form 
of our government depends upon what 


power moves into this “No Man’s 
Land.” 
President Roosevelt believes. the 


alternatives are Federal occupation of 
the twilight zone or intolerable chaos, 
areturn to “horse and buggy” days as 
he remarked with some bitterness upon 
one famous occasion. But if the Fed- 
eral power is thus extended, in the 
opinion of so eminent a historian as 


James Truslow Ada “that will lead 
almost certainh totalitarian 


state, which cannot be run except by a 
dictatorship in some form.” 

It sounds like a hard choice—chaos 
or dictatorship. But perhaps we need 
not face it, after all. For there is a 
third course which may lead to a sound 
solution — combined action by the 


| States wherever their interests are com- 
| mon. For the first time in our history, 


workable machinery for continuous co- 


} operation among the States has been 


created. Thirty-six States have set up 
pétmanent interstate cooperation com- 
missions and clothed them with ade- 


| quate official powers. Together, they 
; ‘orm the Council of State Gcvernments 
| —“Cosgo” for short—which is rela- 














tively new but increasingly useful. 

Typical of the field in which it oper- 
ates is the Great Lakes fisheries prob- 
lem. The Federal government has no 
authority over these fisheries, and no 
State can regulate fishing beyond its 
borders, Over-fishing has seriously 
depleted this great natural resource. 
Equipped with the deadliest mechanical 
sear they have been able to devise, the 
Commercial fishermen have wiped out 
‘ne valuable species after another. 


By MARC A. ROSE 


Supply of the most famous of all 
Great Lakes species, the Lake Superior 
whitefish, has shrunk 65 per cent in five 
years. Lake Erie fishermen caught 
21,500,000 pounds of ciscos, fresh 
water herring, in 1924; now it is no 
longer possible to catch them on a com- 
mercial basis. 

For years, the States have held con- 
ferences among themselves attempting 
to work out an effective conservation 
program. To be precise, there had been 
21 such meetings since 1883. Lacking 
practical machinery for cooperation, 
their efforts came to nothing. 

A few weeks ago, the eight States 
affected got together again in Detroit 
—but with a difference. This time, the 
conferees were not men from civil life 
appointed by the Governors to do this 
one job. They were, instead, the per- 
manent members of the interstate coop- 
eration commissions. In other words, 
they were the legislators who will spon- 
sor the projected uniform State laws 
and fight them through the legislatures, 
and the men who will administer the 
laws when they are passed. That is 
why it looks as if something really 
might be done, at last. Drafting of laws 
with teeth in them is now underway. 

New Jersey set up the first interstate 
cooperation commission in 1935, win- 
ning the honor from Colorado by a few 
days. By the end of 1935, there were 
seven; by the end of 1936, seventeen; 
eighteen more States acted in 1937; 
one so far in 1938. The twelve remain- 
ing States are showing a lively interest; 
most of them are cooperating infor- 
mally through committees, and in 1939, 
the odd-numbered year in which legis- 
latures traditionally meet, the roll call 
will become virtually complete. 


Organizational Setup 


Commissions typically consist of five 
senators, five members of the lower 
house, and five administrative officials. 
A new interstate capitol building for 
their secretariat is nearing completion 
in Chicago—a sort of League of 
Nations palace for the States. “Here- 
tofore,” as someone remarked at a 
Cosgo meeting, “it has been easier for 
the United States to negotiate with 
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Siam than for two adjoining States to 
reach an agreement, just because there 
was no permanent machinery for such 
negotiations.” Now the States have set 
up departments of foreign affairs. 
Often Cosgo meetings on specific prob- 
lems have the cooperative advice of 
Federal authorities who are experts in 
the matters involved. 

Most spectacular success of the inter- 
state commissions has been in the field 
of crime. They have created a perma- 
nent body on crime with offices in 
Newark, New Jersey, which works with 
the Central Secretariat in Chicago. In 
the fall of 1935, it agreed upon a four- 
point program. In some haste, because 
the legislatures of several States were 
to meet in January, 1936, the commis- 
sion called upon twenty-six law schools, 
from Harvard to California and from 
Michigan to Louisiana, for help. Pro- 
fessors met with the commission, sub- 
mitted drafts, and from the combined 
drafts were modeled four statutes. 

One of them gives officers in “fresh 
pursuit” of a criminal authority to 
ignore State lines—arms the New York 
State trooper with the same powers 
in New Jersey that he has at home, if 
he is not more than twenty-four hours 
behind his quarry. Twenty-two States 
have adopted that law within two 
years! 

A second law simplifies, expedites 
and makes uniform the process of extra- 
dition. Eighteen States have adopted 
it. A third makes possible the extra- 
dition of material witnesses—a new and 
most important step which twenty-two 
States have taken. Fourth on the pro- 
gram is legislation whereby a State 
agrees to supervise the paroled convicts 
within its borders if they come from 
States which have similar laws, and 
twenty-one States have signed up to do 
that. Fifteen States have adopted all 
four laws; more will come along when 
legislatures meet again. Thus are the 
States, through their new machinery for 
cooperation, making it as easy for the 
law to reach across State lines as it 
always was for the criminal. 

Possibly this movement was accel- 


- erated by the bewildering case in which 


a New York State trooper was kid- 
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napped and taken across New Jersey to 
Pennsylvania in a car with Michigan 
license plates driven by escaped con- 
victs from Ohio who were believed to 
have held up a cashier in Philadelphia 
for $60,000 the day before. To finish 
the story, part of the gang eventually 
shot it out with cops in New York City. 
Meanwhile, the brains, the Big Shot of 
the gang never left Ohio. He couldn’t 
be touched; he was not a fugitive from 
Pennsylvania and he hadn’t broken 
any law in Ohio. Under the model 
extradition act, he and the other neces- 
sary witnesses, could now be yanked 
across the line. 

Rivers do not flow in accordance with 
State boundaries. A public impatient 
of the ineffectiveness of piecemeal effort 
is demanding flood control, water con- 
servation, and the cleaning up of pollu- 
tion. The result has been sharp conflict 
between the Federal government, which 
has been reaching out for control of 
interstate streams, and the States, 
which have sharply rapped the out- 
stretching Federal knuckles. 

Under the aegis of the Council of 
State Governments, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York 
have set up the Interstate Commission 
on the Delaware River, “Incodel,” for 
short. The commission’s ambition is to 
work out a comprehensive plan for the 
best use of the last great drinking water 
supply in the East that is not already 


fully exploited—with an eye, mean- 


while, to flood control, recreation and 
industrial use. An aim less openly 
avowed is to forestall Federal control. 

A technical staff is at work survey- 
ing, drawing plans. Cities in the four 


The following is “The Declaration of Interdependence of 
the Governments within The United States of America,” 
signed on January 22, 1937 by the representatives of States 
comprising the Council of State Governments: 


HEN, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for a nation to repair the fabric which 
unitesits many agencies of government, and to re- 
store the solidarity which is vital to orderly growth, it is 
the duty of responsible officials to define the need and to 


find a way to meet it. 


A way does not come of itself. The maintenance of just 
and efficient government is as intricate, as arduous, and as 
imperative as any human endeavor. One hundred and fifty 
years ago our forefathers faced their necessity and formed 


a new union. They found a way. 


And from that beginning in 1787 sprang history’s finest 
example of the democratic form of government—a govern- 
ment dedicated to the preservation of every man’s endow- 


ment of life, liberty, and happiness. 





States are considering supply projects 
which call for two billion gallons of 
water a day from the river, and will cost 
a half billion dollars. Engineers, as a 
result of preliminary studies, say that 
gravity water supply for New York 
City, northeastern New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia and southeastern Pennsylvania 
can be developed at extremely low cost 
per gallon, and still maintain adequate 
flow at Trenton, New Jersey, head of 


tidewater. Moreover, the dams for 
water supply reservoirs will check 
floods. 


Uniformity in Regulations 


One important achievement already 
is the establishment of uniform stand- 
ards of cleanliness and purity for the 
waters of the Delaware from the New 
York-Pennsylvania boundary to Tren- 
ton. A committee of Incodel, composed 
of the chief engineers of the health 
departments of the four States, set up 
the standards which are now in effect. 
New industrial plants must treat their 
wastes. Cities discharging sewage into 
the stream will build treatment plants 
according to a regular program. 

A similar commission on the Ohio 
River has been formed and is just get- 
ting to work. 

Conferences on the broad question of 
highway safety were held under Cosgo 
auspices in 1936, 1937 and 1938, at- 
tended mostly by officials from Eastern 
States. They are making considerable 
progress toward uniformity. New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania exchange 
reports on motor vehicle law violations. 
The conference has endorsed model 
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legislation calling for inspection of al] 
motor vehicles at stated intervals, q 
process which in States that have 
adopted it has caused a great improve- 
ment in brakes, headlights and the like 

Not all the work of the interstate 
commissions is as grandiose as the 
Delaware River plan, or as spectacular 
as the war on crime. 

The first interstate compact negoti- 
ated through Cosgo machinery merely 
set up a joint authority to operate 
Palisades Interstate Park which strad- 
dles a New York-New Jersey boundary 
and used to be plagued with political 
bickerings. The same two States have 
worked out an agreement on shad con- 
servation in the Hudson river after 
about a century of squabbling. Fisher- 
men in both States now will lift their 
nets for twenty-four hours each week 
during the season to let part of the 
schools escape upstream and spawn. 

New York, Vermont, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania have passed laws giving 
their fish wardens authority to make 
arrests across State lines in boundary 
lakes and streams. 

Several States have adopted uniform 
regulations for labeling of liquor, its 
transportation across State borders, not 
for sale, and the sale of liquor ware- 
house receipts. 

The social security laws have created 
new puzzles which are being studied by 
an interstate commission. Conforming 
to a program it has worked out, nine 
States have passed uniform legislation 
covering the migration of persons on 
relief, and regulating the establishment 
of domicile. 

The Council of State Governments 


(Ch e Fe tion 


Inevitable changes have come. The fundamental pattern 
of States, united for the benefit of all the people, remains the 
same as it was when the founding fathers wove it. But the 
far-flung tapestry of our many governments has stretched s0 
taut that the fabric was weakened. ... 

Now, for the first time since that memorable day when 
the form of our Constitution was determined, official dele- 
gates of the States are gathered together with representa 
tives of their central government and with representative: 


of their local governments, as good neighbors, seeking 


revive the original purpose—“to form a more perfect union. 

It was meant that the States, while creating a nation, 
should yet preserve their own sovereignties and a maximull 
of self-government. But now if the claim of States’ right: 


is to prevail, it must be justified by a demonstration ol 


States’ competence. When our union was formed, there wa: 
no land transportation, nor any remote communicatiom. 
except by the plodding foot of horse or man. But since tha! 
time, our society has been revolutionized by the advent 0! 
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grew out of one man’s idea and has 
been carried to success by one man’s 
perseverance. Henry W. Toll, Denver 
attorney, was elected to the Colorado 
Senate in 1923. His Harvard-trained 
legal mind, accustomed to orderliness 
and to the search for precedent, was 
shocked when he discovered that Colo- 
rado legislators had no shred of infor- 
mation about the experience of other 
States. When a question of motor ve- 
hicle regulation arose, nobody knew 
what other States had tried and found 
successful, or foolish. 

He tells of a real estate lobby pushing 
a bill. “I don’t think it will work,” 
said a committee chairman. “Seventeen 
States have adopted this law, and it 
works fine,” retorted the glib lobbyist. 

“Nobody could dispute him,” Mr. 
Toll remarks. “Yet we should have 
known the facts as a matter of routine.” 

In 1925, he started issuing, at his 
own expense, a four-page pamphlet 
called ‘“‘The American Legislator.” Its 
theme was that lawmakers all over the 
country ought to have an association, 
like a bar association, through which 
they could exchange experience, get 
mutual assistance on problems, and 
raise lawmaking to professional stand- 
ards. 

He sent out a call for a meeting to 
be held in Denver in 1926 to organize 
the American Legislators’ Association. 
He timed his meeting to coincide with 
the convention of the American Bar 
Association, and representatives of a 
dozen States met, agreed it was a good 
idea, and formed an organization. The 
Bar Association gave it a friendly word 
of approval. But it almost died in 1927. 
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transportation as swift as the wind and of communication 
Our area has trebled. The 
number of our people has increased beyond belief. 

How have our governments met their mutual problems 


more rapid than lightning. 


brought by this modern era? 


They have developed a “No Man’s Land” of jurisdiction. 
In thousands of instances their laws are in conflict, their 
practices are discordant, their regulations are antagonistic, 
and their policies are either competitive or repugnant to 


one another. 


In taxation alone, scores of conflicts between Federal and 


State laws exist. 


The interstate criminal is a standing headline on Page 


One of every newspaper. 


_The forty-eight States pass laws on crime, labor, taxa- 
ton, relief, corporations, parole, domestic relations and 
other questions momentous to our social and economic sys- 
‘em, with no thought of harmony. And this discord has 

n further stitched into our pattern of life by all other 


Henry Toll sent notices to the 7,500 
legislators of the country to meet in 
Buffalo. Five showed up—four report- 
ers and a lobbyist. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Toll kept plugging 
away, publishing his little paper and 
keeping up a voluminous correspond- 
ence. He believed in his idea and was 
well able to afford the expense. In 
1929, Senator .George Woodward of 
Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania began to 
make contributions. Three other leg- 
islators gave some money. Next year 
came the big break: the Spelman Fund 
offered money and an office in Chicago. 
Chicago was chosen because of its cen- 
tral location and because of the obvious 
advantage of close association with the 
faculty of the University, intensely in- 
terested in Henry Toll’s attempt to 
bring order out of interstate chaos. 

The Legislators’ Association took on 
life. It held important meetings in 
1932; its members began to keep a 
reference bureau exceedingly busy at 
headquarters; it called a highly suc- 
cessful interstate assembly in Wash- 
ington in 1933, as a result of which a 
permanent commission was set up 
which is still at work with the Federal 
officials on knotty problems of conflict- 
ing taxation. 

It was rapidly becoming apparent 
that not only the legislators needed this 
machinery for cooperation, but other 
departments of State government as 
well. That is what led to the organiza- 
tion of the Council of State Govern- 
ments in 1935. The New Deal, with its 
steady pressure for centralization of 
powers, undoubtedly has given impetus 
to the movement. There is much jus- 
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tice in the assertion that the States 
have failed in many respects to do a 
good job. Some better means of get- 
ting things done had to be found, or no 
one could justly say much against Fed- 
eral assumption of power. That is why 
thirty-six States have joined up in 
three years, and why the rest are wait- 
ing in line. 

First president of Cosgo was Gover- 
nor John G. Winant of New Hamp- 
shire; the second was Governor Paul V. 
McNutt of Indiana; the third is Gov- 
ernor R. L. Cochran of Nebraska. The 
Council works closely with the Gover- 
nors’ Conference, but is not formally 
linked to it. The Council is a joint 
governmental agency; the Governors’ 
Conference is purely unofficial. 

The real test of the new machinery 
will come when the Council of State 
Governments leaves such non-contro- 
versial matters as crime control and 
takes the offensive in matters where 
there is serious economic rivalry, and 
where big business interests haul leg- 
islatures this way and that. The Great 
Lakes fisheries case, be it noted, is 
something of a test. For fifty years, 
the commercial interests have been able 
to play one State against another so 
skillfully as to abort all efforts to cut 
down the intensity of fishing. 

Yet, to quote James Truslow Adams 
again, this “is the only way of preserv- 
ing democratic institutions and the 
freedom of the spirit. No work being 
done today in America is of more vital 
importance than that being done for 
State cooperation. The public does not 
hear much of it, but it should hear a 
great deal more.” 


agencies possessing the power of legislation. 

This is not as it should be. 

The trend of Federal-State projects, exemplified by social 
security, demands immediate action if those projects are to 


succeed completely. . . 


Through established agencies of cooperation, through 
uniform and reciprocal laws and regulations, through com- 
pacts under the Constitution, through informal collabora- 
tion, and through all other means possible, our nation, our 


States and our localities must fuse their activities with a 


new fervor of national unity. 
We, therefore as representatives of the officers of govern- 
ment here assembled, do solemnly pledge our loyal efforts to 


the accomplishment of such purposes. 


for our posterity. 


As our forefathers by the Declaration of Independence 
affirmed their purpose to improve government for us, so 
do we by this Declaration of Interdependence affirm our 
purpose to improve government for our contemporaries and 


AUSTRIA: POST MORTEM 


When a divorcee remarries her former husband 
it is assumed she could not live without him 


By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


alone. If exist she could Hitler 

might have never become the 
power he is today, and could not have 
imposed his will on a people with a 
proud independent history. This is 
the truth behind the success of German 
pressure-politics in Austria, the truth 
behind the uneven match of Hitler 
versus Schuschnigg, and behind the 
world’s acquiescence to what now 
seems, but was not, inevitable. 

The Congress of Vienna, convened in 
1813 to liquidate the Napoleonic wars, 
left Europe a jig-saw puzzle gone awry. 
A shapeless conglomeration of states 
spread their multicolored territories 
over the map of Europe—from big 
Austria and Prussia down to the mi- 
nute principalities of the Offenbach op- 
erettas. 

It took sixty years of ceaseless ef- 
fervescence, the profound economic re- 
percussions of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and four major wars to correct the 
glaring absurdities of the Vienna set- 
tlement. From the torment of two 
generations rose at last a new order, 
with nations capable of developing the 
greatest and most widely shared pros- 
perity Europe had ever known. The 
milestones on this European path to 
order were: the creation of the German 
Empire, the unification of Italy under 
the crown of Savoy, and the Austrian 
Empire’s withdrawal from the struggles 
for European hegemony, from Ger- 
manic rivalry and precarious conquests 
in Italy. The Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy—at last a true Danubian power 
—turned to the development of its 
own vast resources. The new order so 
established gave Europe what she never 
had had before: forty-five years of 
peace on her soil. 

It was the strain of economic forces 
—latent but hardly recognized at the 
beginning of this Golden Era—which 
undermined the edifice that the nation- 
builders had erected. The system of 
European balances could not survive 
five years of general conflict for which 
nineteenth-century statesmanship had 
bequeathed neither the rules of con- 
duct nor the methods of reconciliation. 
The victorious Allies of the World War 


Datone 1 Austria could not live 


reverted to the hallowed procedure 
adopted by the joint victors over Na- 
poleon: a congress with the most com- 
prehensive participation, dominated by 
the powerful few, propounding a new 
principle of European settlement, viz.: 
the right of national self-determination. 
The comprehensive wisdom of the con- 
ferees of 1919 and the exigencies of the 
two great powers who controlled the 
proceedings are compressed in the docu- 
ments designated as the peace treaties 
of Versailles, of St. Germain and of 
Trianon. Out of the maze of opportun- 
ism, confusion, and sheer ignorance in 
which peace-making lost its ultimate 
objective, emerged the four major 
anachorisms of Europe’s new political 
geography: the demilitarised Rhine- 
land Zone, the Polish Corridor, the re- 
duction of Hungary to one third of its 
pre-war territory and population, and 
Little Austria appended to Greater Vi- 
enna. The absurdity of the first on 
grounds of national sovereignty, the 
absurdity of the second on grounds of 
elementary common sense fades into 
insignificance before the arbitrary op- 
eration which severed Austria from the 
community of the Danubian peoples. 
Her life had been conditioned since 
time immemorial on her co-existence 
with these peoples. The new nation- 
builders placidly decreed divorce. The 
Danube Monarchy of which Bismarck 
said, that it would have to be invented 
if it did not exist, lay safely buried in 
new Austria’s narrow corner. 


Slow Starvation 


Post-war Austria: in the main a pic- 
turesque and sparsely populated Alpine 
landscape; and near the western bor- 
der, metropolitan Vienna _ sheltering 
nearly one-third of the country’s total 
population of six million. This city, 
lately the economic and administrative 
nerve center of a realm comprising 
fifty-six million people, sprawls at the 
foot-hills of the Alps—a_ stranded 
whale, from which the tides had re- 
ceded. Once the market place of a vast 
economy, well balanced between indus- 
try and agriculture, it lacked now the 
mere victuals to stave off slow starva- 


tion. Whatever chance Austria then 
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may have had to reopen the roads on 
which the rich trade of the Monarchy 
had travelled was lost in her neighbors’ 
scramble for economic self-sufficiency, 
Tariff walls, incubator-bred national in- 
dustries fostered by the hatreds of a 
new jingoism, rendered economic col- 
laboration impossible. 

The best the master minds who had 
remade the map of Europe could sug- 
gest was: that Austria should be given 
relief, access to the international capi- 
tal markets, and the encouragement of 
tourist trade. 

The first decade of the Austrian re- 
public was, internally, a period of 
struggle for political control between 
the exponents of the proletarian city 
population and the leadership of the 
peasantry, predominantly catholic and 
monarchist. “Anschluss,” notwith- 
standing the agitations of small cliques, 
presented little of a life issue in domes- 
tic political controversy. Austrians as a 
whole were not pro-German. The hu- 
miliation of 1866, when Prussia had in- 
vaded and defeated Austria, still ran- 
kled the older generation. Five years 
of war-time association with the Ger- 
man brother-in-arms had alienated 
Austrian sentiment. German overbear- 
ing had wounded Austrian pride, and 
the brusque disregard of the German 
military for Austrian susceptibilities 
had, by the end of the war, bred a deep 
and scarcely disguised resentment. 


Hope and Despair 


Post-war Austria turned hopefully to 
its enemies of yesterday, to France and 
England, for friendly assistance in its 
plight. Even before the war, Vienna 
had been the home of a sectarian pan- 
Germanism. Its appeal in those care- 
free days seemed not more formidable 
than the gospel of anti-Semitism, also 
elaborated in Vienna, and destined to 
lend irresistible appeal to the repertory 
of Adolf Hitler. But up to the early 
1930’s the pan-Germans had an even 
smaller following among the Austrian 
people than had the Jew Baiters. Aus- 
tria, terribly weakened by the war and 
facing the new problems of economic 
rehabilitation, had little taste for e* 
tremist movements which would have 
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gesture of an embattled League of Na- 
tions—drove Italy into the arms of her 
one willing provider, Germany. Italy 
bought German support at the price of 
Austria, and relinquished her guard 
over Austrian independence at the 
Brenner Pass. German-shipped raw 
materials rolled into Italy over the 
ancient Alpine high-road, and helped 
Mussolini to outstare the British Navy 
in the Mediterranean. 

London and Paris, aware that any 
German-Italian understanding could 
not have been concluded except at Aus- 
tria’s expense, grew alarmed. Czecho- 
slovakia, having missed few opportu- 
nities to remind Austria how low she 
had fallen, decided at last that her one 
free bridge to western Europe was 
worth saving. M. Hodza, the Czech 
Premier, offered, with warmth and 
twenty years too late, a plan of eco- 
nomic collaboration. Distinguished 
Englishmen and Frenchmen visited Vi- 
enna, and, having spoken encouraging 
words, repaired to the unprobable but 
natural stage-settings of the Salzburg 
Festival. 


Diplomatic Time Table 


Six months before the dramatic 
Berchtesgaden interview, the powers 
which moved the marionettes on Aus- 
tria’s political stage had agreed on the 
schedule of events. Semi-private Mon- 
archist rallies, and the sedate demon- 
strations of the Fatherland Front still 
diverted the public from the denoue- 
ment of the plot. Schuschnigg’s visit 
to Berchtesgaden precipitated the cri- 
sis. It is not surprising that he com- 
plied with peremptory convocation be- 
fore der Fuehrer’s judgment seat. Sur- 
prising it is that he dared delay the 
showdown so much longer than Herr 
Hitler's truculent impatience made ad- 
visable for the successor of the Nazi- 
murdered Dollfuss. That the decks had 
been cleared for German action was 
known to European political insiders 
lor months, and the dramatic staging 
of the final move acquired its quality 
of lightning suddenness only in the 
press reports. M. Chautemps, the 
French Premier, had overthrown his 
own cabinet on January 14th, and was 
publicly warned from the opposition 
benches in the Chamber that Hitler 
would profit from the common failing 
of politicians to mistake defense of 
party interest for defense of the realm, 
and would pocket Austria. In F ebruary, 
France indulged in her second cabinet- 
cas and Hitler promptly struck—as 
Predicted. Hitler’s timing, designed to 
offset the disturbing features of his 





army purge, probably advanced the 
date by several months, but the issue 
had been settled not later than in early 
fall. It is safe to assume that Rome had 
been apprised of the project before 
Mussolini’s pilgrimage to Berlin and 
to Krupp’s armament plants. 

Hitler’s English sympathizers had 
prepared the ground for a change of 





Nazi Protaconist: When given an oppor- 

tunity to flee Vienna before the Nazi in- 

vasion, Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg said: 

“My conscience is clear. I prefer to face 
my accusers.” 


Britain’s foreign policy, necessary to 
leave Herr Hitler in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of his Austrian gains. The 
Press Lords, Rothermere and Beaver- 
brook, masters of more than a third of 
England’s daily newspaper circulation, 
had long shared Herr Hitler’s confi- 
dence. Empire isolationist, anti-com- 
munist, and as pro-fascist as its public 
will stand for, this section of the Eng- 
lish press had barked viciously at Mr. 
Eden’s pro-League policies. Trusted 
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emissaries had kept in close touch with 
Hitler’s entourage, and the mighty 
makers of English public opinion were 
ready to see Central Europe in the 
Berchtesgaden perspective. The nature 
of this understanding—and an under- 
standing it was, notwithstanding the 
comprehensible anxiety of principals 
and intermediaries to divert the atten- 
tion of a bewildered public—reveals it- 
self only in the skillful co-ordination of 
determined drives for several but re- 
lated objectives. 


Dressing the Dummy 


The Press Lords arrayed Hitler in 
the shining armour of Europe’s de- 
fender against the abominations of 
Moscow, and denounced Mr. Eden as 
the peevish boy who had kept staunch 
but peaceable Mussolini sulking in the 
corner. Turning their critical atten- 
tion to national defense they voiced 
concern. British rearmament—to 
which every likely and unlikely plant 
in England had contributed at full 
blast for two years—appeared suffi- 
cient to deal with some Asiatic emer- 
gency, but lamentably inadequate to 
check the trespasses of European dicta- 
tors. France, armed to the teeth and 
returning to the traditional middle- 
road of her domestic politics, was 
painted “red” and deemed an untrust- 
worthy ally in an eventual pinch. In 
short: England could not afford a show 
of strength. 

When Hitler moved, the combined 
persuasiveness of England’s most pow- 
erful news-organs could be relied upon 
to make the second Ethiopia on the 
Danube palatable to the public. The 
London Times, so long highly critical 
of Hitler’s Germany, swung into line. 
Having, in its inimitable style, deplored 
Nazi inhumanities and overbearing, it 
now advised its readers that Hitler’s in- 
terference in Austria’s domestic affairs 
presented no cause for British indigna- 
tion. Official England looked on with 
mute detachment while “the German 
dictator laid his heavy hand on a small 
but historic country,” as Mr. Winston 
Churchill expressed it with his fine feel- 
ing for accuracy and style. 

Why England should now choose a 
course so obviously in contradiction 
with the recent utterances of her lead- 
ing statesmen has been stated by M. 
Chamberlain at length. His case, which 
can be reduced with brevity to Brit- 
ain’s determination to avoid a clash 
with Germany and Italy at all costs, 
cannot be but of faint interest to the 
friends of Austria. British foreign pol- 
icy retreated from Central Europe ‘as 





AUSTRIA 


The Austria of today is a mere remnant of the former Austrian Empire. 
It is about the size of the four New England States of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut. In the pre-war days of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of the Habsburg dynasty the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire had 261,259 square miles and a population of 51,000,000. And it 
was the assassination of the heir presumptive to the Austrian throne, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, by a Serbian at Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, 
that precipitated the World War. On Nov. 12, 1918 the victorious World 
War allies proclaimed Austria a republic,| From that day until the present 
Austria, greatly reduced in size and population, suffered an economic plight 
equalled by few countries in world history.) Of Austria’s 6,760,000 in- 
habitants some 6,100,000 are Roman Catholics, with 300,000 Protestants, 


and 190,000 Jews. 





antagonized those from whom she ex- 
pected help. 

At the close of the young republic’s 
second decade international expert 
opinion agreed that the Austrian Nazis, 
wishing to merge a national independ- 
ence of a thousand years into German 
sovereignty, would have carried a pop- 
ular referendum. Notwithstanding con- 
tradictory press reports, Chancellor 
Schuschnigg’s refusal, after the 
Berchtesgaden interview, to test pro- 
German sentiment at the polls permits, 
by inference, a guess at the Austrian 
Nazis’ numerical strength, and his be- 
lated plans for a plebiscite which never 
came off. By imposing an age limit of 
24 years to voters on the issue of Aus- 


trian liberty, the Chancellor merely - 


confirmed what everybody knew: the 
strength of the Nazi movement resides 
in the post-war generation. 

Attempting to explore the causes 
which wrought this change, it is neces- 
sary to reiterate the introductory state- 
ment that Austria could not live alone, 
and that the overwhelming majority of 
her people believed that she must break 
her economic isolation. The resurrec- 
tion of the old community of the Da- 
nubian peoples, enlarged perhaps to 
comprise greater Rumania and greater 
Jugoslavia, or a union with Germany— 
only few Austrians could envisage any 
other alternative. 


Insolvency 


The world depression had dealt Eu- 
rope’s weakest economic unit a fierce 
blow. The failure of the Austrian 
Credit Institute, the Rothschild Bank 
in Vienna, threw Austria into financial 
panic. The neighbors, beset by their 
own troubles, throttled their trade with 
Austria still further, a trade which had 
not met Austria’s wants even in the pre- 
ceding period of prosperity. The reper- 
cussions of the Austrian insolvency 





were felt in the great financial centers 
of the West, unpleasant reminders that 
the Austrian problem still remained un- 
solved. Austria’s economic ills had sud- 
denly become acute, and threatened to 
affect the healthier organisms of other 
nations. 

But Austria dragged herself from the 
depth of the economic pit in 1931, on 
to brave recovery in 1934, and on to 
the diplomatic intermezzo of Stresa. At 
Stresa, England, France and Italy sol- 
emnly affirmed the inviolability of Aus- 
trian independence. Not only the great 
western powers but also Italy—her 
Abyssinian project still a half-secret 
shared by every leading European 
statesman—insisted categorically on 
Austria remaining her own, if impotent, 
master. A conference to bring the Da- 
nubian states together later in the year 
—preferably at Rome—was proposed. 
The proposal, vague from the start, was 
allowed to fade before the ominous 
gusts of the Ethiopian crisis. 

But the Austrian people, who had 
gone stoically through the privations of 
the war and had managed to smile at 
the humiliations of their miserable 
peace, began to show signs of restive- 
ness. The resurgence of Germany un- 
der a new leader, an Austrian himself, 
invited comparison with their own lot. 
Austrians saw that the victors could be 
defied, that sheer vitality could cut 
across the frozen legality of treaties. 
National Socialism held the promise of 
reversing the harsh sentence imposed 
by the peace-makers of 1919 and Aus- 
trians reached out for this promise as 
their last chance of survival. Beyond 
this promise, the creed of Nazidom mat- 
tered little; its social and radical theo- 
ries did not ruffle Austrian minds un- 
duly. Pan-Germanism was still noth- 
ing but the postulate of a small and 
rather unpopular group. Anti-Semitism, 
an old gadget of local politics, did not 
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yet sweep an easygoing, broad-minded 
people into organized mass psychosis, 
The church, and the cosmopolitan tol. 
erance of a mellow civilisation held the 
race fanatics in check. Austrians had 
lived for centuries with other races jn 
happy promiscuity, and the doctrine of 
race purity appealed little to a people 
reared in the close community of the 
twenty odd distinct racial strains for- 
gathered under the Habsburg eagle. 

But Austrians wanted to live. The 
Western Powers offered advice, ephem- 
eral relief, and liberal tips of their 
tourist trade so long as Austria prom- 
ised to remain picturesque. Hitler, 
however, offered an example of solid 
achievement. This and nothing else 
made Austrians go Nazi at the outset. 
National Socialism as a concept of hu- 
man existence within the totalitarian 
state captured the Austrian people’s 
imagination only much later, and never 
completely at that. 


Murder in Vienna 

The history of Austria’s internal poli- 
tics cannot be written on these pages; 
suffice that they were conditioned by 
her economic plight, and by the degree 
of pressure brought to bear on Austrian 
leadership from abroad. When Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss had battered down the 
strongholds of Austrian socialism in 
1934, the Berlin propaganda experts 
drove their wedge into ranks divided 
by civic conflict. The working class, 
disappointed by the defeat of proleta- 
rian leadership, provided malleable ma- 
terial. The impoverished middle-class, 
here as in Germany, succumbed to the 
fatal attractions of the half-baked, 
pseudo-scientific doctrine of race and 
state, propounded by the Goebbels and 
Rosenbergs. Fresh recruits flocked to 
National Socialism by the thousands, 
and Herr Hitler committed the only 
major blunder of his foreign policy. 
Nazi conspirators, openly encouraged 
by Berlin, struck at the heart of Vienna, 
and Chancellor Dollfuss perished. The 
authorities, confused and horrified at 
first by gangster methods heretofore 
not practised in Austria, quickly recov- 
ered from the shock and jailed the as 
sassins. The Nazi coup failed to roust 
the country, and fizzled out in the po 
lice courts. Austria may then have beet 
pro-German, but enthusiastically pr 
Nazi it was surely not. 

And yet the balance swung inexor 
ably to the German leader. Mussolin!s 
Mediterranean adventures _ diffused 
Italian fighting strength over the shoré 
of Africa and Spain. Internation’ 
sanctions—the last noble and futile 
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it retreated from long held positions in 
Africa and Spain. That the annexation 
of Austria settles nothing as regards 
Germany’s needs for raw materials and 
that it can’t appease Germany’s appe- 
tite for colonial possessions are issues 
left to be. dealt with by future im- 
provisations. The episode in which 
Austrian independence was lost has 
gained for Great Britain the respite of 
postponement. 

Austria was left alone to defend her 
political independence. Hitler won the 
first round—by conversation. Austria 
now hesitated two weeks before the 
final surrender to a powerful opponent. 
Austrians recognize the divided bless- 
ings of a Union with Germany. Of late, 
Austrian export-trade has experienced 
difficulties in obtaining payment for 
goods shipped to Germany. Foreign 
trade has shifted noticeably to more 
solvent countries. Having maintained 
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ernment as foreign spies, traitors, and enemies of the 

people, and “liquidated” in one way or another, grows 
steadily in number. The significant fact about this liquida- 
tion, aside from the question whether the charges brought 
against the opponents of Stalin are true or not, is the actual 
elimination from the Soviet political scene of the majority of 
old Bolshevik leaders who figured most prominently in the 
overthrow of the Kerensky Government and in the estab- 


Jen list of Soviet leaders denounced by the Stalin Gov- 


lishment of the Soviet regime. 


This change in the personnel of Soviet leadership becomes 
apparent upon examination of the membership of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party during the first 


few years of the Bolshevik rule. 


The Bolshevik coup was decided upon at the Sixth Con- 
gress of the party, held in August, 1917. The same congress 
elected the Central Committee consisting of the following: 


Lenin Nogin Kollontay 
Kameney Rykov Artem-Sergheyev 
Trotsky Bukharin Krestinsky 

Stalin Bubnov Dzerjinsky 
Zinovieyv —_— Uritsky Joffe 

Sverdiov  Milyutin Muranov 


Of these Lenin, Sverdlov, Nogin, Artem-Sergheyev and 
Dzerjinsky died of natural causes; Uritsky was assassinated 
by a White counter-revolutionary; Joffe committed suicide 


Trotsky has been exiled by Stalin; Sokolnikov has been 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment; and Kamenev, 
Zinoviev, Rykov, Bukharin, and Krestinsky have been 
fxecuted. Of the remaining nine members, excluding Stalin, 
Mme. Kollontay is the only one to hold a position of some 
| Prominence, as an ambassador to Sweden. 

| = The list of the actual organizers of the revolution is even 
, More revealing. On October 23, 1917, on the eve of the 


a fairly free currency exchange, Aus- 
tria pondered the dubious privilege of 
entering a closed economy and its cage 
of restrictive regulations. The lusty 
tourist trade feared that thrifty German 
excursionists would not compensate for 
the loss of a more sophisticated inter- 
national clientele and its ready curren- 
cies. Practicing catholics and the pow- 
erful clergy courageously resisted the 
invasion of a creed which tolerates none 
but its own living prophet, and the 
workers, crushed by Dollfuss, now fee- 
bly rallied behind Schuschnigg, whom 
they hated. The odds, however, were 
not favorable for Austrian independ- 
ence, and a second Nazi push could be 
resisted no better than the first. The 
past—burdened with the mistakes of 
those who created the country that 
cannot live—tipped the scale in Herr 
Hitler’s favor. The government, which 
had depended more on foreign support, 
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and its skill in offsetting German with 
Italian power-politics, than on the loy- 
alty of the people, collapsed inglori- 
ously. Herr Hitler, faithful to the text 
of his famous tract, “Mein Kampf” re- 
stored Austria to her medieval status 
of “Ostmark”’, the realm’s Eastern bul- 
wark against the barbarous Slav world, 
and strategic base to Eastern conquest. 

Austria recedes into the twilight of 
history to share in the destiny of her 
new masters. But beyond Austria lies 
Hungary. Independent Hungary stands 
guard over the richest plains of the 
Danube Basin, over the roads to the 
Black Sea, to the granaries and the min- 
eral wealth of Rumania. Hungary re- 
mains the last nation around which the 
Danubian peoples could rally, the last 
pivot on which their common front 
could swing into a stand for economic 
plenty and against the determined 
Germanic push. 


Srotakyt | 


uprising, the Central Committee set up two sub-committees, 
called the Political Bureau, and the Military-Revolutionary 
Center, to take charge of the operations for the establish- 
ment of a Soviet government. The membership of these 
two sub-committees was as follows: 

In the Political Bureau—Lenin, Stalin, Zinoviev, Kam- 
enev, Trotsky, Bubnov, and Sokolnikov. 

In the Military-Revolutionary Center—Stalin, Sverdlov, 
Bubnov, Dzerjinsky, and Uritsky. 


Of the first seven Stalin is the only one to hold power 


scene. 


today; Lenin is dead; Bubnov is in eclipse, and the other 
four have been effectively eliminated from the political 


Of the second five, Stalin and Bubnov are the only sur- 


power. 


vivors, the other three having died before Stalin came to 


A subsidiary of the Military-Revolutionary Center was 


organized in Moscow at the same time as the two sub-com- 


Sokolnikov 

Smilga 

Shauman 

Bersin 

Stasova, candidate 
Lomov, candidate 


the list: 


nn, 


mittees, consisted of 17 members. Of these not one holds a 
ranking position today, and two—Muralov and Rozengoltz 
—have been executed in connection with the recent trials. 

Lenin died in the early part of 1924. In the light of the 
subsequent events the membership of the Central Commit- 
tee elected at the congress is highly illuminating. We quote 


Andreyev, Bukharin (executed), Voroshilov, Dzerjinsky 
(dead), Yevdokimov (executed), Zelensky (executed), 
aS a protest against Stalin’s repression of his opponents; | peta (executed), Zalutsky, Kalinin, Kubik, Kiro 

(assassinated), Korotkov, Komarov, Kviring, Kamenev 
(executed), Lenin (dead), Lashevich, Manuilsky, Molotov, 
Mikoyan, Mikhailov, Orjonikidze (dead), Petrovsky, Py- 
atakov (executed), Rudzutak (awaiting trial), Rykov 
(executed), Radek (imprisoned), Rakovsky (imprisoned), 
Stalin, Sulimov, Sokolnikov (imprisoned), Smirnov (exe- 
cuted), Tomsky (suicide), Trotsky (exiled), Uglanov, 
\ Ukhanov, Frunze (dead), Kharitonov, Chubar Tsurupa. 
the 
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HILE it is estimated that employers in the United 

States lose $200,000,000 yearly through employee 

dishonesty, yet by choice and by inclination the 
majority of employees are honest. 

Dishonesty, being as old as humanity, is no more a 
phenomenon of the present times than are the other viola- 
tions of the Ten Commandments, nor is the embezzler 
peculiar to any one city, climate, or business. He is usually 
not of the criminal type. In general, he has held a position 
of some trust and responsibility and has enjoyed a good 
reputation. 

Your typical embezzler belongs in the white-collar class. 
He is thirty-six years old. He is married. He has a wife and 
two children. He is not psychopathic or of feeble mind, 
nor does he live in a neighborhood where crime is wide- 
spread. His upbringing has been good. He is not the lowest 
paid person in his employer’s organization, nor is he the 
highest. His friends and very often his wife imagine that 
his salary is $300.00 a month or more, but it is nearer 
$175.00 a month. He has a high school education. He lives 
comfortably. He has a medium priced automobile, last 
year’s model, on which a balance is still owing. His travel- 
ing has been confined to occasional week-ends and a two- 
week vacation in the summer. He is a good mixer. He par- 
ticipates in social and-community affairs. He enjoys a good 
time. He likes a drink, but he rarely takes it during business 
hours. 

He lives in every state in the Union, in every province of 
Canada, in large cities, in small cities. He is employed in 
every type of business. He is competent and smart. He has 
held his position for five and a half years. His employer 
regards him favorably and he has honestly earned the posi- 
tion of trust to which he has attained. In short, so far as 
his past record is concerned, he is a regular fellow, a normal 
individual with a better than average business reputation 
and future. 

... Yet he becomes an embezzler. 

Your typical embezzler is often overtaken by domestic 
troubles which lead him to spend beyond his means. He 
may have a spendthrift or nagging or invalid wife. He may 
have ailing children or an ambitious family whose demands 
cannot be met by his income. His family may feel that it 
has to “keep up with the Jones’.”” His sons or daughters 
may have become pressing social or financial problems. His 
wife may be unfaithful or he himself may fall victim to a 
consuming infatuation for another woman, which will cause 
him to spend recklessly. 

On the other hand, he may succumb to an over-indulgence 
in liquor—to gambling or speculation, “dipping into the 
till” or “kiting” his accounts to satisfy his thirst or recoup 
his losses. In ninety-nine times out of one hundred he is 
“temporarily borrowing” and would indignantly deny that 
he is a thief. 

Frequently, an unexpected emergency, created by death, 
sickness, or personal financial loss—he claims as the cause 
for committing his first but fatal defalcation. He meant to 
borrow only until the next pay day. After which he may 
continue for a long period, hoping that some fortuitous 
circumstance will extricate him from his trouble. When, 
finally, he finds himself hopelessly involved, your typical 
embezzler is much more likely to commit suicide or break 
down and confess than he is to abscond. If he does abscond, 
however, it is usually “with the other woman.” 


1001 Feels 


When brought to book he has little or none of the prop- 
erty or money which he embezzled. 

Of all the men 798, or 83 per cent, were married. Twenty 
were divorced or separated and four were widowers. Of the 
women, seventeen were single, one a divorcee and four were 
widows. 

Eight hundred and twenty-six of the men—nearly 86 per 
cent—had dependents. The wives, children, parents and 
other relatives who were supported entirely or in part by 
these 826 exceeded 2,000 persons. Eleven of the women 
had dependents. 

The records show that most of these men and women, 
up to the time their embezzling began, lived normally and 
honestly. They had clean records in previous employment, 
as attested by the investigations which preceded their bond- 
ing. They had ability. In their previous positions they were 
subjected to temptation (assuming that every employee at 
some time is tempted) and resisted it. 

They lived among and worked with honest people. They 
were regarded as honest by those around them, and their 
employers had no reason to mistrust them. They followed 
these habits of normal living and honesty well into middle 
life. They married and supported their families by honest 
work, 

Certainly, on their records, these people are not of the 
criminal type. The typical criminal is unattached and anti- 
social, apt to be feeble-minded or pathological. His habits 
differ radically from the habits of these embezzlers. As a 
rule he doesn’t associate with honest companions. He does 
not acquire the habit of living by honest means. He does 
not marry. And marital status is an important point in 
differentiating the typically criminal part of our population, 
for prison records show that those who are married are in 
the minority. When in prison, too, the difference between 
the embezzler and the typical criminal has been widely 
commented on. Embezzlers are model prisoners and are 
despised by professional criminals. Embezzlers do not 
usually become recidivists, as do ordinary criminals. 

It seems fair to conclude from the facts assembled that 
men and women employees, up to the point where they “dip 
into the till,” are honest. They do not consider that they 
are stealing. They do not take with the idea of ultimately 
absconding. Rather, they feel that they are borrowing, 
and intend to pay it back. When they take the money, they 
have a real or fancied need. 

A number of typical situations were found to exist. One 
such is where an emergency creates an urgent need for the 
money. This plus the opportunity to embezzle proves it- 
resistible. Another is based on debts which through mis- 
fortune, carelessness or perhaps petty gambling, have beea 
permitted to accumulate, and the employee “borrows” his 
employer’s money “until his luck changes.” Still another 
is that where the employee contracts the habit of living 
beyond his means or acquires tastes which his salary does 
not permit. He then attempts to pay for his expensive tastes 
and habits on the instalment plan—using his employer 4 
the financing agency. 

While some criminal persons appear among the 1,001, 
their surprisingly small number only emphasizes the fact 
that the majority are, to begin with, people commonly 
classed as honest. 


—A report on 1001 Embezslers: A Study of Defalcations in Business 
prepared by the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltim 
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TVA 


A nation-wide survey of newspapers shows 


a keen interest in the factional dispute 


By BURT M. Mc CONNELL ° 


OVERNMENT ownership will 
be one of the major issues in 
the next Presidential campaign, 
“as a result of the fruitless attempt of 


| the White House to smother the Ten- 


nessee Valley Authority scandal,” pre- 
dicts the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger. “Political repercussions are 
almost certain to follow the action of 
President Roosevelt in removing Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan as Chairman of the 
TVA Board of Directors,” agrees Ed- 
win W. Gableman, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
In fact, unless the joint investigation 
by the House and Senate, now under 
way, proves without question that the 
President was justified in taking this 
drastic step to clear up the internal row 
in the TVA, Dr. Morgan’s removal 
“may turn out to be a major issue in 
the forthcoming Congressional elec- 
tions, particularly in the region of the 
Tennessee Valley,” predicts this ex- 
perienced Washington observer. Cer- 
tainly, if newspaper editorials mould, 
as well as reflect, public opinion, there 
is deeper interest in the TVA situation 
than this writer has noted in any sim- 
ilar governmental probe since the 
Walsh inquiry into the Teapot Dome 
oil scandal. 

To begin at the beginning, the TVA 
pot has been simmering for at least 
two years. The Act setting up the 
TVA envisaged use of Federal author- 
ity and funds and resources to foster 
“an orderly and proper physical, eco- 


| Nomic, and social development” of the 


great Tennessee River Valley. It was 
to be a modern extension of the con- 
servation movement; it was to develop, 
restore, and preserve the Valley’s nat- 
ural resources. Soil conservation, refor- 
éstation, the generation and distribu- 
lon of electrical power, the improve- 
ment of navigation on the Tennessee 
ind its tributaries, and flood control 
°n these streams and upon the Ohio 
and the Mississippi were the chief 
items on the program. To date, seven 
huge dams have been built or are in 


| Pfocess of construction. Electric power 


‘about to be produced in large vol- 


ume. Markets for that power are open- 


ing rapidly, and revenues from its sale 
will soon be flowing into the Treasury. 
Negotiations are under way for the 
purchase of some privately-owned dis- 
tribution systems. 

More than a hundred thousand 
farms in thirty-eight States are utiliz- 
ing the new phosphate fertilizer made 
possible by the TVA. Important ad- 
vances are being made in the control 
of land erosion. Co-operative enter- 
prises among the farmers of the Valley 
are being set up. Seventeen municipali- 
ties and fourteen rural co-operatives 
are distributing TVA power. Some 
2,500,000 tons of freight per year are 
being carried on the Tennessee River. 
About $400,000,000 have been spent 
on the project. In the opinion of the 
Youngstown Vindicator, “it would be 
a tragedy if the mistakes already made 
and the controversy now raging about 
Dr. .dorgan should wreck the sound 
principle which underlies the project 
or nullify the benefits which its proper 
administration can produce.” 

It seems to have been on the rock 
of administration that the TVA Board 
split. In the syndicated column of two 
Washington correspondents, Joseph 
Alsop and Robert Kintner, we learn 
that “the fundamental issue of the 
present controversy is not the doings 
of any one TVA Director, but the 
President’s method of handling the 
whole problem.” First, we are told, 
Mr. Roosevelt permitted a quarrel 
among the three Directors—Dr. Mor- 
gan, David E. Lilienthal, and Dr. Har- 
court A. Morgan—to continue for more 
than two years, “and then he tried to 
settle it by waving his personal wand. 
The result is an unholy mess.” The 
chronological steps leading up to the 
ouster of the Chairman are thus sum- 
marized by the Hartford Courant: 


“Tn the first of his open charges against 
his fellow-Directors on the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Chairman A. E. Morgan 
demanded a joint Congressional investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the TVA. For rea- 
sons best known to itself the Administra- 
tion opposed that demand. Instead, the 
President constituted himself an investi- 
gating committee of one and summoned 
the three Directors to answer the Chair- 
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man’s charges and the 
brought against him. 

“At the first hearing, the Chairman re- 
fused to produce the evidence to support 
what he had earlier said was an ‘attitude 
of conspiracy, secretiveness, and bureau- 
cratic manipulation’ on the part of his two 
colleagues. He held that his responsibility 
was to Congress, and that only an agent 
of that body was properly qualified to de- 
termine the truth or falsity of what he had 
said. His two colleagues denied the 
charges against them, and at considerable 
length elaborated on their countercharges 
against the Chairman. 

“At the second hearing, the Chairman 
continued in his refusal to answer at a 
tribunal that, he maintained, had neither 
jurisdiction nor authority. He was found 
guilty by the President ‘on the record as 
it stands today’ of the charges brought 
against him by Dr. Harcourt Morgan and 
Mr. Lilienthal. He was given until Mon- 
day afternoon to submit answers; other- 
wise, the President declared, he would be 
guilty of ‘contumacy,’ which Webster’s 
New International Dictionary defines as 
‘pertinacious resistance to authority.’ ” 


countercharges 


Dr. Morgan thereupon left Wash- 
ington for his home in Ohio, com- 
pletely ignoring the Presidential ulti- 
matum—and was promptly removed 
from office. 

In the furore that has. resulted from 
Dr. Morgan’s refusal to testify before 
the President, “sight seems to have 
been lost of the important fact that it 
is the TVA, and not Dr. Morgan, who 
is the real defendant,” we are reminded 
by the St. Paul Pioneer Press. “The 
administration of the TVA,” it goes 
on, “is a matter of major public im- 
portance; the ‘contumacy’ of Dr. Mor- 
gan is not.”’ However, there is no ques- 
tion but that the public interest will be 
served by the present Congressional 
inquiry, observes The Evening Public 
Ledger in a second editorial. The TVA, 
it reminds us, has been functioning 
for five years, “and there is much about 
its operation that the country has a 
right to know.” 

But a Congressional investigation is 
a long-drawn-out affair. For weeks we 
may expect to have additional charges 
reflecting upon the integrity of all 
three Directors; of sabotage; of ir- 
regularities in the adjustment of the 
Berry marble claims in Tennessee and 
the execution of certain power con- 
tracts. There will be witnesses, formal 
accusations, headlines, attendance by 
scores of newspapermen, photograph- 
ers, newsreel men, broadcasters, com- 
mentators, and election-year oratory 
by Senators and Congressmen. “There 
will be little of that straight-line effect- 
iveness which is the boast of execu- 
tive action in the business world,” 
thinks the New Haven Journal-Courier. 
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However, believes the Omaha World 
Herald: 


“A thorough inquiry by a competent 
Congressional committee will clear the 
air. The country, we believe, has enough 
confidence in the integrity of Dr. Morgan 
to suppose that his charges are made in 
good faith. He must, therefore, be cred- 
ited with a high degree of public spirit.” 

“Tt would have been easy for him, dis- 
senting from TVA policies, to resign from 
the Board and. let the majority have its 
way. He preferred to stand and fight. 
That meant accusations as an obstruction- 
ist, a Presidential reprimand for ‘con- 
tumacy,’ and dismissal. But in forcing an 
investigation, Dr. Morgan has performed 
a public service.” 


There are few correspondents who 
believe the Congressional inquiry will 
develop evidences of dishonesty or 
graft, says John R. Covert, of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin’s Washington 
staff. He admits, however, that there 
may have been waste of money, slip- 
shod methods of reaching objectives, 
and unwarranted use of funds on fads 
and fancies. According to the Detroit 
News: 


“The controversy between the TVA Di- 
rectors is so shot through with personal 
jealousies that it very nearly defies ra- 
tional analysis. But underlying the mess 
there appears to be a real issue. Chair- 
man Morgan thought TVA power should 
be distributed as far as possible through 
existing privately-owned facilities in the 
Tennessee Valley. The other two Direc- 
tors were much more in favor of having 
the Government acquire these facilities 
and distribute the power itself.” 


As to President Roosevelt’s right to 
oust Dr. Morgan, there is a division of 
opinion, not only in Washington, but 
throughout the country. Before taking 
this step, the President first ascertained 
from the Acting Attorney-General, 
Robert H. Jackson, that he had the 
power to act. The ground, as he ex- 
pressed it, was that “efficient adminis- 
trative management of government 
will be destroyed in short order” if 
subordinate officials have the power 
to defy the President (as Dr. Morgan 
did), when they are responsible to him. 
In this case, however, remarks the 
Indianapolis News, “there is a ques- 
tion whether Dr. Morgan was respon- 
sible to the President or to Congress.” 
Continues this Hoosier paper: 

“The Jackson opinion does not settle 
the legal doubt. Probably it can be cleared 
only by Congress. Senator Norris, author 
of the TVA Act, says it was his intention 
to keep the project, including control of 
the administrative board, free of opportu- 
nities for political interference. How he 
could have achieved this purpose without 
withholding from the President the right 


to remove members of the Board has not 
been explained.” 


- corporations—utilities 


Whatever justification the President 
may have had, the Birmingham Age- 
Herald finds it “difficult to see how his 
action will benefit the TVA, himself, 
or the public interest. On the contrary, 
there is the prospect of a long and 
bitter fight.’ There are, as_ usual, 
things to be said on both sides, con- 
cludes this Alabama paper. 

Newspaper editorial writers handle 
without gloves the subject of Dr. Mor- 
gan’s removal. “In effect, the Presi- 
dent condemns a man who made serious 
charges against fellow-Directors, and 
acquits those against whom charges 
are made—both without an investiga- 
tion,” declares the Los Angeles Times. 
“Dr. Morgan,” thinks this California 
daily, “had perfectly good and valid 
reasons for refusing to elaborate his 
charges in advance of their presenta- 
tion to Congress, the only body with 
authority to act upon them. The 
President could not possibly investi- 
gate them adequately in the limited 
time at his disposal.” Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, “preferred to attend to the 
matter in his own way, and now he 
must take the political and legal con- 
sequences,” declares Arthur Krock, 
Washington correspondent of The New 
York Times. 

The President, “by his high-handed 
methods, has convinced more and more 
Americans that there is something 
wrong in the TVA, and that his own 
efforts were largely in the direction of 
applying a coat of whitewash,” asserts 
the Boston Transcript. In Ohio, the 
Dayton Journal thinks “Mr. Roosevelt 
should realize that the country at large 
does not consider him an impartial 
judge or investigator of the TVA af- 
fair; for years he has made political 
capital of his enmity for the utilities.” 
And while we are on the subject of 
utilities, the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch asks for some enlightenment on 
“whether the TVA ‘yardstick’ is one 
which can be properly compared with 
the rates of private companies, in view 
of the subsidies which the TVA en- 
joys.” In other words, asks this Vir- 
ginia daily: 

“Do TVA accounting methods reveal the 
true cost of generating and distributing 
current? 

“In addition, there is the apparently 
well-substantiated charge made by the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch in its thorough in- 
quiry into the agency last year, that ‘by 
far the greater part of the low-priced elec- 
tricity sold by TVA thus far, in more than 
four years of operation, has gone to large 
and industries— 
which have used it for private profit.’ The 
Aluminum Company of America, con- 
trolled by the Mellons, was listed as the 
largest contract purchaser, with the Ar- 





Current History 


kansas Power and Light Company taking 
40,000 kilowatts. 

“There is likewise a controversy be. 
tween the Comptroller General and TyA 
over the legality of more than $10,000,009, 
worth of TVA expenditures. Charges also 
have been made of waste in the purchase 
of land for soil erosion and reforestation. 

“These and other pertinent questions 
should be explored in the forthcoming jp. 
quiry. Until the results are in, final con. 
clusions on the disputed points should, oj 
course, be withheld.” 


It must be admitted, maintains the 
Youngstown Vindicator, that “the 
TVA has made the egregious blunder 
of sinking hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in a method of producing power 
that is more expensive than steam 
power. In doing so, it threatens de- 
struction of economical private power- 
producing facilities. Moreover, the 
TVA conceals its true costs by decep- 
tive bookkeeping.” Yet, it is remarked 
by a number of editorial writers, the 
TVA has been built with the funds oj 
the American tax-payer. “If there has 
been mismanagement and _ extrava- 
gance, the public has a right to the 
facts,” contends the Minneapolis Jou. 
nal. The fact that the publicity result- 
ing from Dr. Morgan’s dismissal re: 
sulted in a Congressional inquiry is, 
to the Springfield Union “a tribute to 
the effectiveness of public sentiment. 
It would not be surprising, adds this 
Massachusetts daily, “if Mr. Roose: 
velt comes to regret his impetuous ané 
ill-advised attempt to smother an in- 
vestigation by Congress by discreditin: 
Dr. Morgan.” In another J/artfori 
Courant editorial we are told that: 

“Judicially considered, the President: 
whole course in the affair has nothing ' 
commend it, and from a purely politic: 
point of view his performance gives adce 
color to the oft-repeated charge that & 
wants to be the whole government. 

“Having constituted himself prosecute 
judge, and jury, the President has no 
passed sentence on Dr. Morgan, and he 
inflicted the punishment of court dismiss 
He adjudges Dr. Morgan guilty on tar 
counts, which with the New Deal prope 
sity for alphabetical designation he lat 
A, B, and C. The first is making ‘gr 
and libelous charges of dishonesty 
want of integrity against your 1elor 
Directors without reasonable excuse 
justification.’ The second is obstruct 
the work of the Tennessee Valley Auth 
ity. The third is ‘refusing to submit to™ 
demands of the Chief Executive for 
facts’ and refusing to ‘respond to qué 
tions asked by the Chief Executive. _ 

“What the public wants, and what 2& 
will satisfy it, is to have bared th 
story of this experiment in the Te 
Valley, including, of course, every 
pertaining to Senator Berry’s submer* 
marble quarry.” 





This Berry business crops up ! 
quently in editorials, so perhaps ¥*- 
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better have some enlightenment on the 
subject. According to the neighboring 
Vicksburg Herald: 

“While the controversy between the di- 
rectors of TVA has raged for months, the 
climax was not reached until the Berry 
marble claims were brought out into the 
open. Senator Berry charges he had an 
understanding with Dr. Harcourt Morgan 
and Lilienthal that the claim for the mar- 
ble property which he and his associates 
owned, and which was inundated by the 
waters of Norris Dam, was to be settled by 
condemnation proceedings. He valued the 
property at several million dollars. Chair- 
man Morgan charges that he knew nothing 
of the deal between the two Directors and 
Senator Berry and his associates. 

“Chairman Morgan and a Federal inves- 
tigating body of three say that the claim 
is ‘valueless.’ That was the finding of their 
investigation.” 


“Were the other Directors willing te 
pay a substantial sum for marble prop- 
erties later found to be worthless?” 
asks the Syracuse Post-Standard. Facts 
of this kind, if they are facts, should 
be brought to light, avers this paper. 
“Not alone TVA, but Senator Berry 
needs investigation,” believes the Chi- 
cago Daily News. According to the 
Milwaukee Journal, “the Berry claim 
was the cause of the open break be- 
tween Dr. Arthur Morgan, on one 
side, and David Lilienthal and Dr. 
Harcourt Morgan, on the other.” 

Whether the President had the legal 
authority to remove Dr. Morgan from 
the TVA Board is still a matter of 
dispute. The Act setting up the TVA 
contains the following: 

Any member of said Board may 

be removed from office at any 

time by a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


It is true that the President pro- 
ceeded against Dr. Morgan only after 
receiving assurance from the Acting 
Attorney-General that he was within 
the law. But, points out the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, “the Department of 
Justice can commonly be relied upon 
to give the President whatever opinion 
he wants where a controversial issue 
is concerned.” In the opinion of this 


| Missouri daily: 


“The TVA is the creation of Congress, 
‘Y specific act, and Congress has the ex- 
Pucit right to discharge any of its di- 
rectors. 


“Mr. Jackson denies that the Humphrey 


) “Se Is a controlling precedent and goes 


Shack tn ; ‘i if 
) eck to the Myers case, decided in 1926, 
s 0 which tk 


; the Supreme Court, by a vote of 
*t0 3, upheld President Wilson's dismissal 


of a Postmaster without the consent of the 
Senate. The difference, as Mr. Jackson 
points out, was that Myers was a purely 
executive officer, whereas Humphrey was 
a member of a Commission exercising 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial func- 
tions, independently of the Executive. Mr. 
Jackson contends that the TVA is not 
that kind of Commission, and that hence 
Morgan lacked the protection thrown 
around Humphrey. It is a nice legal ques- 
tion—whether the TVA is or is not in the 
same category as the Federal Trade Com- 
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CRACKING Up? 


mission—and can only be settled defini- 
tively if Dr. Morgan appeals to the Su- 
preme Court.” 


Editorial writers generally agree that 
the basic question is whether the TVA 
Directors are responsible to Congress 
or to the Chief Executive. According 
to the Topeka Capital, there are only 
two sections of the Act which provide 
for the removal of Directors. The 
other section reads, in part: 


“““Any member of said Board who is 
found by the President of the United 
States to be guilty of a violation of this 
section shall be removed from office by the 
President of the United States, and any 
appointee of said Board who is found by 
the Board to be guilty of a violation of 
this section shall be removed from office 
by said Board.’ 

“Dr. Arthur E. Morgan has not been 
accused of violating the section above 
quoted, so that it is not even claimed that 
he is being removed by the President for 
that reason. 

“Tt is, we think, a well-established rule 
of law that where a specific method for the 
removal of certain public officials is pro- 
vided for by statute, by inference if not by 
words, other methods of removal are pre- 
cluded. For example, the Constitution pro- 
vides for the removal of the President by 
impeachment and conviction. Nothing is 
said about any other method, but no law- 
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yer would claim that he could be removed 
in any other legal way.”’ 


The President’s defenders, however, 
maintain that he does not fear a Con- 
gressional inquiry into the TVA; that 
he moved to make his own investiga- 
tion of the charges and counter-charges 
chiefly to restore immediate harmony 
in the administration of the great 
project. As the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune puts it: “He was trying to 
force a showdown of the facts bearing 
on the Directors’ differences. Failing, 
he dismissed the Director whom he 
holds responsible for that failure.” 
When Chairman Morgan had undis- 
puted power in an enterprise, he 
“bossed it well,” notes the Emporia 
Gazette, “but when he was no longer 
absolute boss—merely one of three 
Directors—he seems to have gone to 
seed.” The Washington Post charges 
Dr. Morgan with having adopted an 
“obstructionist attitude.” “In refusing 
to answer questions put to him by the 
Chief Executive, to whom he owed his 
appointment and who has underlying 
responsibilities for the effective admin- 
istration of all Federal agencies, Dr. 
Morgan laid himself open to deserved 
rebuke,” adds the Post. In California, 
the Sacramento Bee maintains that 
“the conduct of Dr. Morgan was such 
as to make dismissal by the President 
obligatory. In fact, if Dr. Morgan had 
been less obstinate, he would have re- 
tired voluntarily from a position that 
he had made impossible.” 

“President Roosevelt has proved one 
thing in his removal of the TVA Chair- 
man,” notes the Charlotte Observer. 
“He has proved that a hireling can not 
defy the authority of the office of 
President of the United States, and 
get away with it.” The San Francisco 
Chronicle also is of the opinion that 
“the President had a right to call the 
Chairman of TVA before him, and to 
question him.” 

In fact, declares Jay Franklin, in a 
syndicated Washington dispatch: 


“Tt seemed clear that either Chairman 
Morgan had never read the TVA Act or 
that he did not understand it or the fact 
that Section 17 of that Act gives the Presi- 
dent the power to investigate such charges 
as the chairman in fact made. 


“The other Directors are quite ready to 
submit to any and all investigations by 
any competent Federal authority; Mr. 
Roosevelt is not blocking either a court 
action or a Congressional investigation; it 
is only Chairman Morgan who refuses to 
acknowledge the inherent authority of the 
Chief Executive or to obey the terms of 
the Act itself.” 


BALTIC BICKERINGS 


Lithuania ponders her fate as recent events 


further complicate Europe’s Baltic tangle 


By GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


T WAS last January that an “offi- 
cial spokesman” of the Nazi party in 
Germany took occasion to remark 
that “March will be a month of great 
events.” The accuracy of this forecast 
may be l.id to something else than a 
proficiency in clairvoyance, for the oc- 
currences of an eventful March form, 
when examined together, a pattern of 
such interlocking precision that it is 
impossible to believe they were not the 
outgrowth of plans well and carefully 
laid over a period of months, with every 
possible contingency provided for as 
far as human prescience could foresee. 

We are here concerned with but a 
single facet of this jewel of premedi- 
tated violence. 

It was to be expected, of course, that 
a German occupation of Austria would 
produce the most painful apprehensions 
in Czechoslovakia, which has military 
alliances with France and Soviet Rus- 
sia. It also might be anticipated that 
Prague would seek some reassurance 
from Paris and Moscow as to what sup- 





port might be expected in case the flow-: 


ing German tide rolled over the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia. The reaction of Paris 
was easy enough to guess; that of the 
Kremlin was not so easy, for the Soviet 
Union remains, in Europe as in Asia, 
the enigma of the North. But to the 
Nazi mentality, it was impossible to 
contemplate a state of affairs in which 
the hated Kremlin might utter certain 
threats—contingent though they might 
be on events yet to come to pass— 
without some palpable counter-move 
being well in hand to preserve Ger- 
man “prestige.” Moreover the possi- 
bility of those threats being translated 
into action could not be ignored; 
against this, provision must be made. 

A glance at the map of Europe makes 
it clear that Russia would have some 
difficulty in coming to the aid of 
Czechoslovakia. The frontiers of the 
two countries do not march. Only 
through Polish or Rumanian territory 
can Soviet armies reach Czechoslovak 
ian soil, or indeed exercise direct pres- 
sure against Germany at all. Poland is 
in no mood to permit such a move; Ru- 
mania, whatever might be the attitude 
of her government, affords no contact 





with Germany and only a long difficult 
line of approach through the Carpatho- 
Russian province of Czechoslovakia; a 
move by this route, lacking any direct 
rail communications, would be no seri- 
ous menace to any German plan in Cen- 
tral Europe. The Soviet Navy in the 
Baltic is negligible as an offensive force. 
There remains the air. By air alone 
could Russian help to Czechoslovakia 
be swiftly effective. But here again 
the facts of geography intervene. What- 
ever the performance of individual 
long-range planes, the effective radius 
of action of large bombing formations 
carrying heavy bomb-loads and com- 
posed, not of a few of the newest and 
latest ships, but of planes of average 
effectiveness, is now considered to be 
about 500 miles—that is, 1000 miles 
of total flight, 500 out and 500 back 
to the base. On this basis, no part of 
Germany except East Prussia and the 
two eastward-reaching prongs of Pom- 
erania and Silesia is within reach of 
Russian air operations; Berlin is com- 
fortably beyond their range. 

But there is, or was, to German eyes, 
a fly in this pleasant ointment. Russia 
has had for some time a non-aggression 
pact with Lithuania. There have been 
undenied press reports to the effect that 
this pact has secret military clauses, 
by which Russia guarantees Lithuania’s 
territorial integrity in return for Lithu- 
ania’s agreement to allow “Russian 
forces” to pass through Lithuanian ter- 
ritory in case of war. This is very in- 
teresting, on examination, because 
Russia has no common frontier with 
Lithuania any more than she has with 
Germany. Latvia and Poland inter- 
vene. Hence, unless it be assumed that 
the neutrality of one of these countries 
is to be violated by direct invasion, any 
Lithuanian agreement to permit the 
free passage of Russian forces can refer 
only to air forces. It need only be 
added that Berlin is within bombing 
range from the western half of Lithu- 
ania. 

Events followed each other rapidly 
in this area, as the German invasion of 
Austria took place. Czechoslovakia 
made her expected appeal to Moscow. 
The Kremlin answered firmly, through 
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the Russian ambassadors at Paris and 
Prague: If Germany invades Czecho. 
slovakia, Russia will come to the aid of 
her ally. Immediately thereafter, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, Colonel Beck, 
arrived at Warsaw from a visit to 
Rome and Berlin, and the world was 
startled by headlines announcing a 
Polish ultimatum to Lithuania, de. 
manding an immediate opening of the 
frontier, resumption of diplomatic and 
commercial relations, and Lithuanian 
abandonment of that country’s claim to 
the city and district of Vilna. 


Controversy over a Capital 


This requires some further explana- 
tion. The Lithuanian Constitution as- 
serts that Vilna is the true capital of 
the nation; Kaunas is but the tempo- 
rary seat of government. From the 
Lithuanian viewpoint, Vilna is merely 
in temporary, forcible military occupa 
tion by Poland—an occupation which 
was accomplished by the Polish Gen- 
eral Zeligowski “unofficially” (on the 
D’Annunziv-Fiume model) in 1920, 
and was recognized by the Council o/ 
Ambassadors in 1923. From 1920 on 
wards Lithuania has kept the frontie 
closed, has refused to have any rel 
tions whatever with Poland, even e 
tending to forbidding direct postal ant 
telegraph service, and has kept alive 
the aspirations of her people for a rt 
turn of “Lithuania irredenta”: the 
province of Vilna. The last serious ne: 
gotiations seeking to end this state 
affairs took place in 1927. Now, sut 
denly, the question was reopened, n0! 
by ordinary diplomatic means, but by 
an ultimatum unpleasantly reminiscent! 
of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
the fateful summer of 1914. 

The immediate occasion was the 2: 
leged killing of a Polish soldier b 
Lithuanian frontier guards, under ci 
cumstances entirely differently reporté 
—as usual in such matters—from Wa" 
saw and from Kaunas. 

Polish troops moved swiftly towat 
the frontier. Invasion of Lithuania Wé 
threatened unless a favorable reply ' 
the Polish demarche was _ receive 
within 48 hours. 

Britain, 
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‘ested, sought appeasement. One might 


‘easonably suppose that Germany, too, 
would protest; for Germany has a very 
(definite interest in Lithuania by reason 
ol the fact that the little country’s only 
seaport, Memel, was once German terri- 


‘ory and has frequently been indicated 
Bby Nazi spokesmen, including der 
Fuehrer himself, as one of those Ger- 
“"anic regions whose “liberation” is 
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amongst the ultimate Nazi objectives. 
The “liberation” of Memel from tiny 
Lithuania would be one thing; from so 
powerful a nation as Poland it would 
be quite another. Berlin did make a 
feeble protest, probably for the-record; 
and then came the disquieting report 
that the German protest had been with- 
drawn on Poland indicating that she 
would, by way of compensation for 
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being let alone in the matter of Lithu- 
ania, have no objection to a German 
occupation of the “Free City” of Dan- 
zig, a much more important bit of 
“Germania irredenta” than Memel. 
Add to these several facts the un- 
questionable pro-German bias. of 
Colonel Beck, and the picture becomes 
quite clear. The parts fit together per- 
fectly. The Polish move on Lithuania, 











LITHUANIA 


ITHUANIA, formerly a Grand Duchy under the Russian Empire; pro- 
claimed its independence in 1918. The claim was recognized by Russia 


in the Treaty of Peace signed in 1920. 


In area, excluding the Vilna territory and including the Memel territory, 
Lithuania is slightly smaller than the state of West Virginia. This com- 
paratively small European country is bounded on the north by Latvia, on 
the east by Poland and East Prussia and on the west by East Prussia and 


the Baltic Sea. 


Although claimed by Lithuania, the Vilna territory has been annexed by 
Poland since October 9, 1920, when General Zeligowski occupied Vilna, 
the historic capital of Lithuania with 15,000 Polish troops. In 1923, the 
League of Nations awarded Vilna and its strip of territory, about 10,400 
square miles, to Poland. Memel and its territory, about 853 square miles 
was detached from East Prussia, Germany, by the Treaty of Versailles and 


consigned to Lithuania. 





sympathetically regarded if not inspired 
by Germany, is Hitler’s reply to Mos- 
cow’s threat of aid to Czechoslovakia. 
Russia’s aerial stepping-stone toward 
Berlin is to be removed. 

For the moment, Lithuania has 
yielded. But at the time this issue goes 
to press Polish troops are still on the 
frontier, and no final arrangements 
have been concluded between Kaunas 
and Warsaw. There are ominous ru- 
mors of increased Polish demands; day 
before yesterday Warsaw mobs rioted 
fiercely, shouting for complete occupa- 
tion of Lithuania. In Lithuania there 
is fierce popular anger against the gov- 
ernment for yielding without a fight, 
though a fight would be hopeless in 
face of the odds. 

Even more ominous is the suggestion, 
now more definite than ever, that Po- 
land is being drawn into the German 
orbit, that a third great natior is being 
added to the Rome-Berlin axis. 


The Longer View 


The Lithuanian imbroglio is a per- 
fect instrument for effecting this pur- 
pose. It enables the Polish government, 
pro-German in bias as it is, to stifle the 
protests of the Peasant Party—which 
is anything but pro-German and is the 
strongest party in the country—by vio- 
lent propaganda, by cries of “Restore 
the Empire of the Jagellons.” It looks 
toward eventual elimination of the 
great cause of German-Polish dissen- 
sion, the famous Polish Corridor which 
cuts off East Prussia from Germany, 
by providing Poland an outlet to the 
sea through Lithuania to Memel. This 
cannot be accomplished immediately, 
as press reports so hastily indicate. It 
requires the re-orientation of the whole 
railway system of Poland, now based 
on the new Polish port of Gdynia; but 


it is easy to imagine German diplomats 
in Warsaw saying: ‘“‘Not now, of course 
—but eventually this must be settled. 
Germany will never endure permanent 
separation from East Prussia. Would 
it not be better to take the long view, 
to work gradually toward a transfer of 
Polish commerce to Memel, than to 
face the certainty of war at some future 
time?” 

As to the Polish attitude in the 
Russo-German differences, it is to be 
remembered that more Poles have suf- 
fered under Russian tyranny than un- 
der German, by a good deal; that it is 
extremely difficult to see how Poland 
can maintain forever a neutral atti- 
tude, caught as she is between two huge 
neighbors and cut off from any outside 
aid save the questionable help she 
might get from Rumania; and that 
Polish faith in the willingness and abil- 
ity of France to assist her in time of 
need by pressure on the Rhine frontier 
has all but disappeared. A Roman 
Catholic nation, she has from this fact 
an additional bias against Communism. 
It may well be that, weighing all these 
things in the balance, Polish statesmen 
have come to the conclusion that in 
cooperation with Germany rather than 
either an attempt to maintain a pre- 
carious neutrality, or any further dalli- 
ance with distant France and uncertain 
Russia, lies Poland’s best hope of main- 
taining her independence. If they can 
bludgeon or be-dazzle the Polish people 
into accepting this idea, the result will 
surely be of far-reaching, indeed ter- 
rible import for the rest of Europe if 
not the world. It will open to Germany 
that direct access to the “promised 
land” of the Ukraine which she has 
lacked; it will take away the potential 
threat of a Polish attack on the flank 
and rear of a German thrust into 






Current History 





Czechoslovakia by the most attractive 
route, that of Breslau-Glatz-Nachod: 
it will bring the German air force withiy 
bombing-range of Moscow, a privilege 
hitherto unenjoyed. But these things 
are for the future. | 

In 1914, there ensued a period oj 
waiting in which a hope grew that Ser. 
bia’s yielding had been enough, a fiye. 
day period filled with frantic efforts fo 
peace on the part of other Powers, jl. 
directed and futile though some of them 
were. Then Austria declared war, and 
moved on Belgrade. 

In 1938, we have come upon another 
period of waiting. Will Poland march 
on? Will Russia mobilize? Will , 
great war follow? Those questions may 
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be answered by the time this article js J He 
in print; or they may not be. More Ma ¢ 
than likely this period of waiting wil] § Pr¢ 
be longer. But the first step has been § tle 
taken and already we hear of a Polish & ges 
minority in Lithuania which must be & the 
“protected” —a minority stated to num. & fast 
ber 200,000, though the true figure is met 
probably nearer 80,000. There is alsoa BH 
German minority in Lithuania, largely J sev! 
in the district of Memel. One think: J the 
of Czechoslovakia’s “Sudeten Deutsch,’  !anc 
and one sees the thin edge of the enter  “ifc 
ing wedge: a wedge whose immediat: & '€ 
purpose may be the elimination of the chos 
Russian air-force’s stepping-stone tm ‘i 
Berlin, but whose ultimate purpose i quic 
in all probability the addition of the jp ‘te: 
great Polish nation of 32,000,000 peo 
ple, with its excellent army and greal B 
resources, to the growing strength i the 
the Rome-Berlin axis. For the accom: jp '¢ 
plishment of this purpose, the pro jp‘ 
German party at Warsaw appear to le Jf ‘93! 
using Lithuania as their helpless too the | 

Whether this purpose will ever lef Ute 
translated into fact; it is for the futur em 
to disclose. The methods by which i — 
will be attempted will undoubtedly tait e 
care of the first and immediate purpo ' - 
also. In any case, unless Russia help R ‘ay 
her, Lithuania seems to be coming! a 
the end of her brief career of indepen’ - 
ence, however the fiction of its conti B 





ued existence may for a time be pt 
served; hers is the fate of many anotht 
pawn of empire. . 

And if Russia does help her? Agim .. 
one recalls—and shudders in recallit® 
—the terrible summer of 1914. Biff. 
one remembers also Russia’s present i 
action in the Far East—and wondyy 
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whether Russia is able to help. t ni’ 
To test this crucial point—in ¥ Site 


fashion of the Japanese on the Am—. i. 
frontier last summer—may well be *% sits 
other German purpose underlying th® we 


recent Baltic bickerings. S Her 7 
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DUTCH CURE FOR FASCISM 


Herrn Mussert would like to be Holland’s 
Fuehrer but the people have other ideas 


T. JOHN BENNETT WENNER 


By 


OST Dutchmen were still tak- 
ing fascism lightly when they 
began to hear of a certain Gov- 

ernment engineer who proposed to dy- 
namite the dykes and overthrow parlia- 
mentarianism in the Netherlands. This 
man was drawing a good salary from 
Her Majesty’s treasury; besides, he was 
a departmental director in one of the 
Provinces, and altogether this was a lit- 
tle too much for Dutch stomachs to di- 
vest. After Hollanders had time to rub 
their eyes, eat a hearty Dutch break- 
fast and smoke a mild cigar, they com- 
menced to take stock. 

Anton Adrian Mussert was thirty- 
seven years old at the time he founded 


Fthe National Socialist Party in Hol- 


land. Raised in comparatively good 
circumstances, he had been able to at- 
tend the University of Delft, where he 
chose engineering as a profession. En- 
tering the Government Service, he rose 
quickly to become Chief Engineer of 
the Ministry of Waterways of the Prov- 
ince of Utrecht. 

But “the new spirit which conquers 
the whole world,” as he expressed it to 
the writer this summer, had taken a 
strong grip on his engineer mind. In 
1931, with the help of an employee in 
the Sheriff’s office of the Province of 
Utrecht, C. Van Geelkerken (now Sec- 
retary General of the Movement), he 
began work on political blue-prints. 
The result was a National Socialist 
Beweging for Holland, whose principles 


Mussert believes must sweep him into 


power just as “fascism is sweeping over 
urope.”” 

The inspiration for Dutch fascism 
undoubtedly has been Il Duce’s corpo- 
tate state. Mussert has been to Rome 
lour times and cherishes a large por- 
strait of Mussolini, which hangs in his 
lice at Party Headquarters in Utrecht. 


.§ V0 this, in characteristic bold handwrit- 


‘ng, Il Duce has inscribed four lines of 
Well-wishing for the spread of fascist 
doctrine in Holland. Alongside Musso- 
Ns portrait is one of Hitler. And these 
len, Mussert holds, “are the two great- 
Fst statesmen of our time.’’ Over the 
Mantel hangs a large picture of the 





Queen, looking strangely out of place. 
j Her Majesty is kept purposely misin- 


Anton Adrian 


Woutp BeE_ DIctTATor: 
Mussert is Holland’s fascist leader but 
has been rebuffed at the polls. 


formed of the true state of affairs in the 
Netherlands,” he contends, “and is a 
good deal more under the domination of 
Her Majesty’s First Minister, Premier 
Colijn, than is either the King or the 
Queen of Italy under the influence of 
Mussolini.” 

The Dutch “Leider” has never met 
Hitler. This he explains by saying that 
“the little Dutch wooden ship might 
get bumped off by the large armor- 
plated German cruiser before the little 
Dutch ship is armor-plated. There will 
be time enough for this when we are 
stronger,” he concludes. 

In his spacious office in Utrecht, the 
desk is pushed far back in the corner 
and on it lies a foot long mahogany 
dagger. The interviewer is carefully 
warned that cigar and cigaret smoke 
is distasteful to the “Leider.” Mussert 
sips orangeade as he looks through glass 
doors onto a garden in the rear of Party 
Headquarters and ponders over the 
state of affairs in the Low Countries. 
He has little of the austerity of counte- 
nance for which he strives in photo- 
graphs and on Party posters. Reserved 
in conversation and possessing almost 
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no oratorical powers, Mussert is some- 
thing of an anomaly in the present crop 
of European dictators. Students at both 
Leiden and Amsterdam have remarked 
at this lack of dictatorial form. ‘‘Imag- 
ine a successful demagogue,” they said, 
“‘who reads his political speeches almost 
line for line.” 

But what Anton Mussert could not 
borrow from his compatriots in Ger- 
many and Italy he could construct out 
of raw materials along the dykes. And 
he set to work as methodically as 
though he were about to construct spill- 
ways along a Utrecht canal. 

The Party’s program was formulated 
in Utrecht in 1931, and amplified a year 
later. On paper it proved to be about 
equal parts opportunism, paternalism, 
economic credulity, dogmatism, ideal- 
ism, and well-intentioned social sense. 
Viewed from the larger international 
perspective it was, and still is, a mix- 
ture of corporate-ism, cooperative-ism, 
individualism, anti-Semitism (carefully 
veiled), cultural regimentation, prepar- 
edness, pacifism, and fascist universal- 
ism. Altogether it is one of the oddest 
assortments of political fish ever to be 
pulled up in the net of fascist “ide- 
ology.” 

The reason for founding the N. S. B. 
was asserted to be the weakness which 
democracy had shown along moral, eco- 
nomic, military, religious, and national 
lines. Parliamentary government, the 
party system and class hatred were con- 
demned. Mussert and his colleagues 
saw “Democracy ending in Marxism and 
Communism, while Italy and afterward 
Germany were throwing back Marxism 
and Communism and standing up as 
strong young nations.” Politicians were 
held unfit to govern the nation’s econ- 
omy which “ought to be placed in the 
hands of experienced economic leaders.” 
The principle of private property was 
accepted but control of the bank capital 
was asked. 

Palatable forms of paternalism were 
not lacking. “Immorality and brutish- 
ness, such as we find nearly every- 
where,” were denounced. “Social right- 
eousness in a state in which everyone 
has responsibility for and a right of say 
in the trades and professions in which 
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they work,” was to be realized under 
National Socialism. Pension rights 
ought to be guaranteed at ages fifty to 
sixty, depending on the kind of employ- 
ment pursued. 

Arts and sciences were to be fur- 
thered through “suppression of dogmas, 
institutions, and actions which threaten 
the nation and the good morals.” 
Strikes and lockouts were to be for- 
bidden and industrial differences set- 
tled “without disturbing the trade.” 
Liberty of conscience and religion were 
to be guaranteed with protection of the 
Christian religion for the European 
parts of the Empire. A compulsory 
work-year for every young man and 
woman was decreed. Abolition of “the 
immoral conscription system” was 
asked, with “awarding of the defense 
right to every able-bodied citizen who 
was considered worthy thereof.” De- 
fense plans were to be pushed and order 
and discipline under a strong national 
authority were demanded. 

Circumscribing all, was “the spirit 
that will put an end to the everywhere- 
raging economic civil war and make all 
available forces of the people cooperate 
in the ‘corporate’ state.” All this was 
held to be an adaptation to Dutch con- 
ditions, the traditions of the country 
and its national character. 


Trappings of Dictatorship 


The national flag of the Netherlands 
was held unacceptable for supporters of 
the new Beweging (“Unity plus Renais- 
sance”’). In its place was substituted 
the black and red emblem of the new 
Party. The counterpart of “Heil Hit- 
ler” was to be “Hou Zee” (pronounced 
How Zay and variously translated by 
members to mean “greetings,” “cour- 
age,” and “carry on’’). This phrase was 
borrowed from an old Dutch custom of 
hailing incoming and departing sea- 
captains and their crews along the 
North Sea coast. 

The fascist salute was to be used; 
but in place of the “‘swastika,” or the 
Roman “fasces,” the ““Wolfsangel,” or 
wolf’s trap was chosen—a sign found 
on the doors of old Dutch houses, 
memorializing the struggle of poor 
peasants against marauding bands of 
wolves. 

Black-shirts were to be worn in pub- 
lic and at Party ceremonies. Members 
of the “storm troops” were to be dis- 
tinguished by cap with shiny vizor, 
shoulder straps and leather boots or 
leggings. Special insignia were designed 
for: subdivisional officials and “inside 
workers.” District Jnspecteurs were 
entitled to wear three silver bars on 
their sleeves; Kringleiders, three gold 








bars and a gilded lion; Groepsleiders, 
two gold bars and a lion; Blokleiders, 
one gold bar and a lion. All persons 
who had reached an age of eighteen 
and could be expected to pay party 
dues, were eligible to apply for member- 
ship. Posters were hung in sub-divi- 
sional headquarters, bearing a picture 
of the “Leider” and inscribed ‘“‘Mussert 
or Moscow.” 

Between 1931-33, Mussert and his 
group of “reliable men” worked quietly 
and perfected their organization. In 
1933 a parade of about six hundred 
National Socialists was held in the city 
of Utrecht, and a weekly propaganda 
sheet, “Volk en Vaderland,” began to 
be circulated widely. 

But most Hollanders forgot tempo- 
rarily about Anton Mussert as they 
turned to look at the economic whirl- 
pool that threatened to sweep their 
small country and the third largest 
colonial Empire in the World into its 
vortex. 

Conditions were especially bad in the 
Low Countries between 1933-36. Na- 
tional and city budgets were hard hit. 
In the late summer of 1934 the Gov- 
ernment reduced unemployment bene- 
fits. Among other consequences the 
laboring classes in the Jordaan quarter 
of Amsterdam rose in revolt and for 
one day and night the quarter was in 
communist hands. This was followed 
by an N.S.B. publication condemning 
the government. From a small band of 
stragglers in Utrecht the year before, 
the National Socialist ranks swelled to 
25,000 demonstrators in Amsterdam in 
the fall of 1934. 

By the next summer unemployment 
was nearing 400,000. Farmers were 
bitterly complaining of sale prices be- 
low cost of production; textile indus- 
tries were sorely pressed, and there was 
acute hardship in the mining districts 
of Limburg. The middle classes saw 
their savings depleted and the profes- 
sional classes their salaries reduced. 
In July-August, 1935, the Government 
faced the frightening fact that nearly 
one-fifth of the Netherlands Bank gold 
had been withdrawn. Crisis organiza- 
tions were erected for regulating pro- 
duction, prices, imports, and exports. 
Imports for sea-born merchandise hit 
low for December 1935, with exports 
standing at less than one-fourth their 
1929 total. 

Meantime the way had been pre- 
pared for a stampede among certain 
sections of the bourgeoisie, by an up- 
rising on a naval training ship in the 
East Indies, the old battle-ship De 
Zeven Provincien (called after the flag- 
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ship of the celebrated Admiral p, 
Ruyter). Leftist revolutionaries 4 
home were blamed for inciting “m,. 
tiny,” and the Government was op. 
demned for tolerating ‘“red”’ influence; 
in the Fleet. Dutch pride was deeply 
wounded, and many persons were won 
over to the National Socialist cayse 

In certain districts along the German 
frontier, in Groeningen, Drente, ani 
Limburg—especially hard hit by the 
agricultural and mining crises—many 
inhabitants of Germanic sympathy and 
































































origin welcomed an opportunity to tum ! 
their support to Mussert. Extremists | 
in the labor unions in the industrial § ; 
centers pointed an angry finger at their Bj 
capitalist overlords and threatened tf 1. 
sabotage industrial processes. Unable y 
to make their beds with either the e- ; 
treme Left or Right, many Liberals in, 
the center were persuaded to try fa p 
cism as a tonic for their jittery nerves g 
Mussert even flew to the Colonies ani § 
organized mass meetings in the Eat & ¢ 
Indies. y 
National Socialist Victory . 
In the elections of 1935 for the ; 
movement, some districts gave as high . 
cialists polled nearly 300,000 votes, al E 
alarming total on percentages for th 

Netherlands. What had happened wa 
that first in the big cities and later ing® '0 
the country districts fascism had take [a 
foothold. Some districts in the Province ff N 
of Limburg in extreme south Nethe-@ ¢ 
lands and in the poorer agriculturl® N 
Province of Drente in the north, garg Y¢ 
as high as 24 and 14 per cent respec ‘P 
tively of their votes to National Sf © 
cialism. pa 
Such sentiment was especially an 
marked along the German frontie,—® SI 
and it is freely admitted in the Nethe- J PX 
lands that certain areas of these easter S0 
provinces constitute a real threat vj Wé 
Dutch sovereignty. In middle-esf® Ar 
Netherlands, in Gelderland, and alig® Pe 
in Groeningen and Drente, Nation 1 
Socialism swept back appreciable dis “a 
tances into the country. Considerabkg® ' 
support also came from the Provincty® °P| 
of North and South Holland in whicy® "0 
the great industrial centers of Amsttt Du 
dam and Rotterdam are located. by ‘t 
the Province of Utrecht, home of ty 
Movement, some districts gave as hit ™ 
as 11 per cent of their vote to the M é 
tional Socialists, while the city im dar 
Utrecht gave ro per cent. Hollas! z= 
really seemed in danger. 2 
Set-Back the 
Foreign press dispatches of J you 
spring carried brief accounts of Prem mer 
we 






Colijn’s efforts to secure a mandate ft 
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the Ministry’s “policy of adaptation to 
the economic crisis.” Also mentioned 
was the threat of National Socialism 
in Holland. But to most Netherlanders 
the issue of National Socialism vs. 
Democracy was a good deal more sig- 
nificant than these dispatches indicated. 
In the general elections of this year 
thousands of Dutchmen cast their 
votes, feeling that for the first time in 
a general election in Holland the ques- 
tion turned on the preservation of par- 
liamentary government and their con- 
stitutional rights. In a whirlwind cam- 
paign the Premier made these dominant 
issues, delivering over thirty addresses 
in one month. On election eve Hol- 
landers gathered around their radios 
with more tenseness than usual to see 
if Anton Mussert and his “‘black-shirts” 
would plant their feet firmly in the 
Parliament. The results proved highly 
gratifying to a majority of these listen- 
ers. The National Socialists lost 42 per 
cent of their popular strength of two 
years ago, although they will have eight 
members in the States General at The 
Hague this fall—four in the Lower 
chamber and four in the Upper. 


Factors in Set-Back 


A variety of factors has contributed 
to this set-back. Not the least impor- 
tant has been the “cockiness” of the 
National Socialists themselves. Too en- 
couraged by its success of 1935, the 
N. S. B. overplayed its hand in this 
year’s elections. Oceans of ink were 
spilled by the National Socialist press. 
Country districts were strewn with 
party posters. Pictures of the Leider 
and placards inscribed, “I Vote Mus- 
sert,” competed for interest with the 
picturesque Dutch countryside. In 
some country lanes every third tree 
was plastered. Between Utrecht and 
Amsterdam highways were literally pa- 


| pered. Not so strange a phenomenon 


in certain western countries, the fascist 
campaign was something of a novelty 
to Hollanders. Let it be said that the 
opposition press, once aroused, spared 
no invective. At first amused, many 
Dutchmen became a good deal irri- 
tated as the campaign progressed. And 
on election day they became downright 
mad! 

An N.S. B. Party official in Amster- 
dam summed it up: “The first time 
you tell a Hollander he must do some- 
thing, he will listen courteously; if told 


| gain, he will knit his eyebrows, and 


the third time he is very likely to tell 
You to go to the devil. We told Dutch- 
men how they were going to vote, but 
ve will know better next time.” A 


statement authorized for publication by 
the National Socialist Party Headquar- 
ters in Utrecht this past August de- 
clared: 

“The N. S. B. has been too oppor- 
tunistic in its campaign, not taking into 
account the Dutch character, which 
wants positiveness, goes slow and sure. 
The older political parties understood 
the psychology of the people better 
than the young N.S. B. The N. S. B. 
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political propaganda over the air is 
forbidden. 

Precautions have been taken in con- 
gested areas to prevent clashes between 
communists and fascists. Special, regu- 
lations apply to the N. S. B. weekly 
Volk en Vaderland, which cannot be 
sold in certain laboring quarters. Dis- 
tributors of this paper are not per- 
mitted to call out its name and are re- 
quired to keep moving on the streets. 





Fascist PARADE: A new government decree forbids uniformed parades such as these. 
The young fascists are followers of Anton Mussert. 


is now reconsidering the situation. The 
Dutch are in reality ripe for the ideas 
of national socialism: unity, coopera- 
tion of all parts of the nation. But they 
want to do it in their own way—cool, 
sure, logically, no big words but posi- 
tive deeds. And there is where the 
chance of the N. S. B. lies.” 


Protective Measures 


For some time past, laws have been 
piling up on the statute books to curb 
the activities of Herrn Mussert’s Fas- 
cists. Since September 1933, wearing 
of “black-shirt” uniforms in public has 
been prohibited. No member of the 
army, navy, or air force may belong 
to the National Socialist Party. This 
applies also to government officials and 
to teachers in the publicly supported 
schools. Since May 1936, when clashes 
in the streets of Amsterdam occurred 
on the occasion of Her Majesty’s visit 
to the Palace, “private armies” have 
been forbidden. In nearly all of the 
principal cities the public authorities 
have refused permission for National 
Socialist parades. No political uni- 
forms may be worn in public, and all 


Numbers of these restrictions apply 
also to the Communists and to other 
political parties. 

Since June 1936 a “Vigilance Com- 
mittee of Anti-National Socialist In- 
tellectuals” has been operating to com- 
bat the spread of fascism. This organ- 
ization, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
C. Joseph Pos of the University of 
Amsterdam, has grown from an original 
charter gfoup of one hundred to about 
one thousand members, including sixty 
teachers in different universities of the 
Netherlands. A much larger organiza- 
tion, “Unity Through Democracy,” 
founded after the election “scare” of 
1935 to oppose the spread of both Fas- 
cism and Communism, now has a mem- 
bership of about 25,000. Of this num- 
ber approximately one-fourth are Jews. 


Stand on Jews 


When I asked Mussert to what he 
attributed his recent set-back, he re- 
plied that “it was the large Jewish- 
controlled press.” And indeed it takes 
little reading between the lines to pre- 
dict what may happen to Jewry in the 
Netherlands should Herrn Mussert and 
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his Party come to power. Like Mus- 
solini’s earlier stand on the question, 
the N. S. B. program of 1931 did not 
contain an anti-Semitic plank. Nor 
has this position been altered on paper. 
About 200 Jews belong to the Party 
at present. But fascist leaders in the 
towns and provinces will tell you that 
when a Jew joins the Movement “he is 
suspect from the start.” After talking 
with more than fifteen important Na- 
tional Socialist officials, I gained the 
very definite impression that an anti- 
Semitic outbreak is in the offing in 
Holland if these “inside workers” have 
anything to say about it—although the 
Leider’s more moderate view may hold 
it in check. 

Interestingly enough, many Dutch 
Jews take a stand not so different from 
Mussert’s, namely, that a Holland Jew 
should be first and foremost a good 
Dutchman and that German Jews com- 
ing into the country do not appear to 
understand the importance of this dis- 
tinction. But even old Portuguese and 
Dutch Jews are not so naive as to 
believe that if Herrn Mussert and his 
ardent party-workers should have a 
turn for the better, any fine distinctions 
would be drawn between classes of 
Jewry in the Low Countries. They are 
quite certain they could expect to pack 
up and seek asylum elsewhere. 


Economic Upswing 


A further important factor in the 
defeat of Mussert, of course, has been 
the economic upswing coupled with de- 
valuation of the Netherlands’ currency. 
Although the Government’s about-face 
on fiscal policy (September 26, 1936) 
has brought higher prices, conditions 
in the main have shown general im- 
provement. This has been especially 
marked in the ship-building and steel 
industries, with certain exports steadily 
increasing, especially those of heavy 
industry. But the unemployment crisis 
by no means has been passed. Nor 
does the future of agriculture seem 
bright. Foreign markets must be found 
for the Netherlands’ agricultural prod- 
ucts and this promises to be one of the 
most difficult tasks of the “rightist- 
clerical-coalition’”’ Government, which 
comes to replace the broader-based 
National Cabinet of last spring. In 


these sore-spots Herrn Mussert and 
his sympathizers expect to find strength 
in the next provincial elections. 

The National Socialists believe that 
the “reactionary economy” of the cleri- 
cals who have come back strongly for 
a total of 56 seats in the Chamber, will 
only hasten a dynamiting of the Colijn 
Ministry from mass pressure below. 
They are confident, too, that the “might 
of Jewry will be unmasked,” throwing 
support to the N. S. B. in the urban 
centers. And they expect that the par- 
ties of the moderate left will continue 


Democrat: Premier Colijn has used the 

methods of a strong man to prevent strong 

men from destroying democracy in Hol- 
land. 


to vacillate, failing to unite against 
their traditional enemies of the capital- 
ist Right or against revolutionary ele- 
ments of the extreme Left. 

But even should these hypotheses 
prove correct, Dutch National Social- 
ism will still have one very high hurdle 
to jump. This is the cool-headedness 
and innate conservatism of the Dutch 
temperament, which takes particular 
aversion to Europe’s present crop of 
regimenting dictators. 


“Victory Is Inevitable” 

Meantime, Anton Adrian Mussert is 
taking stock of his position and realign- 
ing his forces. After six years of very 
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hard work he has managed to get him- 
self dismissed from the Government 
and stepped on by a wooden shoe. 
What he thinks about it all in the dark 
of his room at night is nobody’s busi- 
ness. Just the same, many Dutchmen 
wish they knew. Outwardly, the Leider 
gives no appearance of being disheart- 
ened. In August he assured this cor. 
respondent that “Victory is inevitable, 
since time and principles are on our 
side.” 

About 20,000 members have left the 
Party since the last elections. But a 
fairly strong framework remains—with 
national departments of Propaganda, 
Organization, Administration, Finance, 
Personnel, Labor, Agriculture, Colonies 
and Culture. At Utrecht sits the High 
Court, or Disciplinary Council, to hear 
cases dealing with party disloyalty, in- 
fractions of the code of personal moral- 
ity and failure to pay dues. Upwards 
of sixty Party correspondents have been 
delegated to keep the directorate regu- 
larly informed of persecutions against 
the rank and file and to record the 
names of all persons involved. 


Constant Vigilance 


Whether Mussert’s structure will 
crash about his ears and send him back 
to constructing bridges and dykes, re- 
mains to be seen. Hollanders are tak- 
ing nothing for granted and are main- 
taining a constant vigilance against a 
fascist regime. They refuse to concede 
that the basic political struggle of our 
time is between democracy, communism 
and fascism, or even between fascism 
and democracy. Rather they hold that 
this conflict is between a progressive 
but sound economic, social and political 
conservatism, and revolutionary pan 
ceas and “isms” of one form or another 
for calming Europe’s troubled waters. 

Most Hollanders are too modest to 
suggest that the kind of “Dutch Uncle’ 
treatment recently administered to Ne 
tional Socialism in a little country o 
eight and one-half million inhabitants 
can be applied elsewhere with equi! 
success. But a majority is not too ur 
assertive to hold that democracy is 4 
romantic faith still worth fighting for 
even though it may need a giant 
stand up to and require ‘““demagogué 
to oppose. 
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SCHOOLBOYS TO OFFICERS 


£ 


today juggle the peace of the 

world with unsteady hands. And 
in the United States national defense 
and preparedness are paramount issues. 
Whether it is two, ten, or twenty years 
before America is plunged into another 
major conflict, will she be prepared? 
Will she be able and ready to defeat 
the enemy? Or will her soldiers be 
mowed down in useless sacrifice through 
poor training and tactics, disorganiza- 
tion, and foolhardy plans? 

The answer to those vital questions 
depends, to a large extent, upon the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

For Reserve Officers, most of them 
commissioned after R.O.T.C. training, 
will supply 85 per cent of our army 
officers, the brains of the fighting ma- 
chine, in case of another national emer- 
gency. Today there are 96,545 active 
Reserve Officers—civilians engaged in 
every type of occupation—and 167,818 
high school and college students are 
enrolled in the R.O.T.C., the officers’ 
training ground. 

Only when these figures and the char- 
acteristics of the organization are stud- 
ied, do the magnitude and importance 
of the R.O.T.C. become apparent. Our 


Dict medicine” governments 








By EDWIN L. STOLL 


regular army officers and National 
Guard heads will, in actual combat, 
comprise a very small minority. Actu- 
ally our Reserve Officers—120,000 is 
the ultimate goal as set forth by the 
War Department—will guide and think 
for our thousands of drafted soldiers. 

Most of the Reserve Officers are the 
cream of American youth, graduates 
of our colleges and military schools with 
four years of instruction in R.O.T.C. 
subjects by officers of the United States 
army. For the first two years in a reg- 
ular college, they are enrolled in the 
basic course, compulsory in some 
schools, and attend military classes at 
least three hours a week. Then they 
voluntarily enter the advanced course 
with classes five hours a week and agree 
to a six weeks’ training period in camp 
during the summer between their junior 
and senior years. Upon the completion 
of the four-year R.O.T.C. curriculum, 
they are eligible to accept commissions 
as second lieutenants in the Organized 
Reserves at the age of 21. The govern- 
ment furnishes all equipment for their 
instruction, including uniforms, rifles, 
ammunition, artillery, and the neces- 
sary technical instruments. Cadets in 
the advanced corps receive regular pay- 


Morninc Orpers: Student officers belonging to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of the Amundsen High School, Chicago, re- 


ceive their orders from a superior. 
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eae The nation’s high schools and colleges will supply 
85 per cent of our army officers in the next war 
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ments from the government for the 
commutation of rations, which usually 
averages about 25 cents a day for the 
two years. 

As raw recruits, cadets in the 
R.O.T.C. first receive training in fun- 
damentals such as military organization 
and courtesy, school of the soldier, 
manual of arms, and simple drill move- 
ments. Then, acquiring some of the 
snap and polish proverbially associated 
with the army, they progress to rifle 
marksmanship, military history and 
policy, and more complicated move- 
ments. After two years the basic course 
is completed, and students may drop 
the training if they choose. During the 
advanced course, leadership, command, 
and military law, tactics, and adminis- 
tration are stressed. 

Interwoven with these general sub- 
jects throughout all four years is the 
specialized training necessary to qualify 
in the branch of service in which the 
individuals are enrolled. For example, 
coast and field artillery cadets drill 
with dummy shells on standard guns, 
running through with precision every 
movement of the gun crew with the 
exception of the actual shooting. In 
theory classes they learn the how and 
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why, and finally in the advanced course, 
they delve into the higher mathematics 
in solving problems of firing upon an 
objective—building, troops, warships, 
or airplanes, depending upon the artil- 
lery involved. 


Theyre in the Army now 


During the summer camp the future 
Reserve Officers taste a full-sized bite 
of real army life. Up at the crack of 
dawn with a shrill whistle splitting the 
quiet, and early to bed with the sound 
of the bugle—far from a college boy’s 
routine—they put in a rigorous day. 
Brisk infantry drill, bed-making, “k.p.” 
duty, brass and shoe shining, and rifle 
and machine-gun firing are only a few 
of the general activities. Artillery stu- 
dents man and blast away with their 
large guns, and the cavalry cadets sit 
astride a horse over many dusty miles. 
It is here that the real practical touch 
is applied. 

The 226 senior R.O.T.C. units in the 
country, with an enrollment of 106,027 
college students, are divided into 90 of 
infantry, 11 of cavalry, 28 of field ar- 
tillery, 24 of coast artillery, 29 of en- 
gineers, 11 of signal corps, 9 of ord- 
nance department, 22 of medical corps, 
and 2 of chemical warfare service. 

But swelling the total of cadets to 
167,818 are the 61,791 students of high 
school age enrolled in the 142 junior 
units. The primary objective of these 
corps is to lay the foundation for fur- 
ther military instruction leading to a 
position of responsibility in case of ac- 
tual military service. Secondarily, they 
inculcate the habits of orderliness, 
courtesy, correct posture, leadership, 
and loyalty to constituted authority. 
Training is offered for three years in in- 
fantry only and is similar to the college 
basic course. High school graduates, 
naturally, are not eligible for commis- 
sions as Reserve Officers, but they re- 
ceive special credit and certain exemp- 
tions in the college R.O.T.C. 

Although many of the high school 
and college cadets do not continue their 
training into the advanced work to 
qualify as Reserve Officers, they com- 
pose a skeletonized foundation to aid 
in ‘he building of our army in case of 
necessity. Many of them will be ap- 
pointed non-commissioned officers im- 
mediately. 

For the operation of this vast or- 
ganization during the year ending this 
coming June, Congress appropriated 
$4,637,420—not a very impressive sum 
for the preparation of the men who 
some day very likely will hold the fate 
of thousands in their hands. The per 


CAvALRY TRAINING: Jn time of war, these young men will become officers in the cavalry 
divisions. Military training is a required subject in many colleges. 


capita cost per year from R.O.T.C. 
funds for students of the advanced 
course is $105.80. Doubling this 
amount and adding the training camp 
cost of $159.76 presents a total of 
$371.36, the average cost of putting a 
cadet through the last two years of the 
R.O.T.C. The unit cost per basic stu- 
dent is $12.80; for the junior student, 
$6.17. 

Once the Reserve Officers receive 
their commissions, however, the days 


of study and preparation are not over. 


To remain on the active list and to be 
eligible for promotion, they must con- 
tinually refresh and increase their 
knowledge through army extension 
courses, studying at least 20 hours a 
year and passing written tests. They 
must also attend camp for two weeks 
every three years. But even though the 
pressure of their civilian occupation 
prevents activity, they will be valuable 
assets for the government in case of 
emergency by virtue of their former 
training. 


The Opposition 


The average number of college 
R.O.T.C. graduates who were appointed 
second lieutenants in the Organized 
Reserve Corps each year from 1933 
through 1936 was 6,117. During the 
same period an average of 319 young 
men who had completed four years of 
training in the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps received their commissions 
annually. Last year a total of 10,224 
became Reserve lieutenants, including 
5,704 R.O.T.C. graduates, 199 enlisted 
men in the army, 347 C.M.T.C. train- 
ees, and 45 World War veterans. The 
remainder were civilians, former Na- 
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tional Guard officers, and others who 
were qualified. 

Naturally, pacifists and other “istic” 
groups in the country arouse the old 
stock arguments against the R.O.T.C,, 
many of them sybtly attempting to de-\) 


stroy the betas for their own 






insidious objectiv y claim that 
the R.O.T.C. creates if of war, 
that it is un-America ) “a trend 
toward methods used’ fascistic na- 
tions, that our youths should be edu- 
cated to plan for peace rather than pre- 
pare for war, that it should be abol- 
ished. In brief, the “I didn’t raise my 
son to be a soldier” theme is exploited 
and twisted in n merous grotesque 


—— the in fyiddall purpose. 
In itself; that-theme is Yery sensible 


and commendable. Mother§ and fathers 
do not rear their children to be cannon 
fodder. But many a parent and youth 
is misled by the clever turn given the 
theme by the radical opposition. 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary 
of War, however, faced the _ issue 
squarely when he said, “God forbid that 
I should want anybody to go to war, 
but I am too old to be otherwise than 
frank. The attitude of many youths 
and many churches in seeking to avoid 
war by having nothing to do with it is, 
a flight from reality. If this nation: 
became involved in another war, the 
young men would be drafted, in spite 
of any pledges or desires, or position 
or responsibility.” Upp) yy 0-4 
And when the country is mobilized; 
and the men drafted, they will be 
rushed through a “short course” train- 
ing program and pushed up to the lines 
in a few weeks, there to shift for them- 
selves. Then who will be able best 
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defend not only their country but them- 
selves? The answer is obvious—the 
former R.O.T.C. students, their effi- 
ciency naturally increasing with the 
number of years of study. 

Many of the R.O.T.C. cadets and 
graduates regard their training as self- 
protection, a sort of vaccination against 
being struck down helplessly through 
inability to resist if they are projected 
into combat. These are the ones, after 
all, who are facing the problem sen- 
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cerning this. France has 14.7 per cent 
of her population trained for service; 
Sweden, 14.4 per cent; Switzerland, 
14.4 per cent; Italy, 14.1 per cent, 
and so on until we come to the forty- 
third country in the list, the United 
States, which has 36/100 of 1 per cent, 
less than one half of 1 per cent. We 
are ahead of Denmark, Costa Rica, 
Haiti, Honduras, ‘and Venezuela. A 
comparison of the cost of our defensive 
forces and that of the percentage of 
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LimBERING Up: The early drills of the R.O.T.C. classes emphasize body building rather 


than military exercises. 


sibly. World War veterans will vouch 
for that statement. 

These cadets have no illusions about 
the glamor of war; all those are de- 
stroyed as they study the modern 
death-dealing instruments and the facts 
of military history. They do not want 
to expose their bodies to bullets, bay- 
onets, and shrapnel any more than the 
most vociferous of those who term 
themselves pacifists. They back whole- 
heartedly all attempts to preserve 
peace; they study world conditions and 
Suggest ways and means to maintain 
peace. But in case something does go 
Wrong, they can always fall back on 
their training and preparation. They 
are like the builder, who, although he 
puts all types of fireproof materials and 
devices in his new building, still carries 
fire insurance. 

“Many insinuations are made that by 
subterfuge we are training too large a 
Proportion of our young people for war 
in the R.O.T.C. and the C.M.T.C. and 
they are becoming militaristic as a re- 
sult,” Maj. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, Com- 
manding General of the second army 
and the 6th’ corps area, recently said. 

“Let me give you a few figures con- 


trained men leaves us far behind the 
defensive requirements considered ‘ade- 
quate’ by other nations.” 

Today more than seven million men 
are under arms. These permanent 
forces are far greater than those just 
before the outbreak of the World War. 
To prepare for apparently irresistible 
mass warfare, most of the governments 
require universal compulsory military 
service. 

In France, for example, every young 
Frenchman is required to register in 
his home district for service with the 
army when he reaches the age of 20. 
If physically fit, he is drafted for 18 
months or two years and is assigned 
to a regiment where he enters a strenu- 
ous training program. When his two 
years are completed, he returns to col- 
lege or job, but his name remains on 
the reserve list for 28 years. He goes 
back to the army for a short training 
course during the summer months. In 
case of war, he must report immediately 
for active duty. This system makes it 
possible for most of the countries to 
mobilize their entire populaces on a 
war footing almost over night. 


Contrast the character of the 
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R.O.T.C. and C.M.T.C. in this coun- 
try, and compare the tiny number of 
men actually prepared to defend the 
United States. Then most of the argu- 
ments of the opponents become weak 
indeed. 

In a survey conducted a few years 
ago by the Department of the Interior 
and the Research Organization on Mil- 
itary Education, answers were received 
from 10,166 graduates of 54 colleges 
and universities, who had experienced 
R.O.T.C. training. Of this total, 79.1 
per cent said that it had aided them in 
the development of leadership, 81.6 
per cent replied that it had helped in 
the development of discipline, and 66.5 
per cent answered that it had aided in 
the development of orderliness. Other 
characteristics which the training pro- 
moted, according to the survey, were 
initiative, confidence, health, patriot- 
ism, and decision. 

Summing up the educational value, 
Arthur Cutts Willard, president of the 
University of Illinois, said, “Many stu- 
dents have been benefited by the mili- 
tary training program—educationally, 
physically, and otherwise. It has 
strengthened their characters and has 
made them more useful members of 
their communities. One of the most 
important obligations of colleges and 
universities in the United States, par- 
ticularly the State colleges and univer- 


sities, is to develop in the hearts and 4, 
minds of their students a real sense of 


social responsibility. Their military 
training program has done as much, if 
not more, in this direction as any of 
their other educational activities.” 

Another leading educator, C. C. Wil- 
liams, president of Lehigh university, 
said, “In addition to the primary value 
of military training as a preparedness 
measure, I believe that students are per- 
sonally benefited in their personal ap- 
pearance and carriage, in their social 
adaptability, and in their sense of social 
responsibility. Therefore, I believe 
that military training represented by 
R.O.T.C. experience represents a per- 
sonal benefit which a student will ap- 
preciate more and more in his years 
subsequent to graduation.” 

Today, as the peace-juggling hands 
become more and more shaky, the na- 
tional defense, the hope, and the secu- 
rity of America rest, for a great part, 
with the Reserve Officers, not only the 
business leaders of the present, but the 
military leaders of the future. 
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concluded with a description of 

The River, which the writer con- 
siders one of the most significant cine- 
mas produced in many years. This 
month the department begins with a 
discussion of the same cinema and in- 
cludes several quotations from it which 
contribute so much to make the film 
memorable. The River, let it be said at 
once, is more than a cinema. It is a 
cinema plus—plus poetry, plus music, 
plus design. Unlike the majority of 
cinemas, it cannot be separated from its 
contributory elements. Without the 
poetry, without the music, without the 
design—without any one of them the 
picture would be a failure. It succeeds 
only because all the elements blend so 
perfectly, so symphonically, into a sig- 
nificant and superlative whole. The 
words of Pare Lorentz, who is also the 
director of the film, and the music of 
Vergil Thompson, are as intrinsic as 
the shots of the Mississippi, of the 
river-people, of the timberlands, and of 
the mad down-rush of waters from 
creeks, rivulets, and streams into the 
vast, winding, accumulating body of the 
river itself. 

Fortunately, a book has just been 
published which contains the words as 
well as the pictures that constitute the 
substance of the film. The words heard 
in the context of the film are magical; 
yet read aside from the film, in the 
silent context of type, they are no less 
compelling, no less magnificent. As a 
matter of fact, the words are so rare, so 
fine, so superb, they suggest comparison 
with Whitman’s Leaves of Grass in 
their eloquence. Pare Lorentz has 
caught in those words something of the 
driving force of the continent, of the 
power of elemental things, of the gor- 
geousness and grandeur, of the threat 
and terror, of nature and life living at 
cross-purposes with themselves. Whit- 
man himself would have been proud to 
have written these words: 

“From as far West as Idaho, 
Down from the glacier peaks of 
the Rockies 
From as far East as New York, 
Down from the turkey ridges of 
the Alleghenies 


|: month this department was 
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Down from Minnesota, twenty-five 
hundred miles, 
The Mississippi River runs to the 
Gulf 
Carrying every drop of water that 
flows down two-thirds of the 
Continent— 
Carrying every brook and rill, 
rivulet and creek— 
Carrying all the rivers that run 
down two thirds the Continent, 
The Mississippi runs to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 


DocuMENTARY Fitm: Pare Lorentz’ THE 

RIVER, from which the above photograph 

of a flood gauge was taken, rates as one 

of the outstanding motion picture produc- 
tions of the year. 


And then there are lines which rise 
like music to the perilous heights of 
great poetry: 


“And we made cotton king. 
We rolled a million bales down the 
river for Liverpool and Leeds, 
1860 we rolled four million bales 
down the river— 
Rolled them off Alabama, 
Rolled them off Mississippi, 
Rolled them off Louisiana, 
Rolled them down the river 
We mined the soil for cotton until 
it would yield no more, and then 
moved West .. . 
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We built a hundred cities and a thou- 
sand towns, but at what a cost. 
We cut the top off the Alleghenies and 

sent it down the river; 
We cut the top off Minnesota and sent 
it down the river; 
We cut the top off Wisconsin and sent 
it down the river. 
We left the mountains and hills 
slashed and burned, and moved 
on.” 


Whatever one may say in condemna- 
tion of the Rooseveltian policies of gov- 
ernment, this much can be said in 
definite affirmation of their cultural 
value: they have produced, through 
their encouragement of cultural proj- 
ects, some of the most exceptional work 
of our decade, in music, in drama, and 
now in the cinema, and the greatest of 
all the contributions to date is The 
River. 


Negro Culture: 1938 


In the twenties, when prosperity was 
riding high and haughty in the saddle, 
all kinds of cults ran rife up hill and 
down, in every part of the country. One 
of the most interesting and exotic was 
the Negro cult which thrived by virtue 
of white rather than black inspiration. 
White liberals and esthetes in all parts 
of the nation, especially in publishing 
houses, suddenly discovered that the 
Negroes were more than an uncultured 
primitive people. ‘The Negro Spirituals, 
which had been admired and lauded— 
and sung—in England and _ Scotland 
twenty-five years before, were discov- 
ered at long last by the Americans 
who then exalted them into a cult 
Negro Blues and Labor Songs s00! 
after received a similar exaltation 
American publishers went in for Negt 
things in a big way. Every book 0 
poems, every short story, every novel 
regardless of how mediocre was 4 
cepted, enthusiastically endorsed, and 
published with blurbs which made th 
most obscure Aframericans turn int! 
Shakespeares overnight. The result © 
it all was that Negro literature sufferé! 
from a form of exhibitionism whic 
was nothing short of pathologic 
Today, for instance, out of all the fla 
and fanfare of those days only two “ 
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three Negro writers of any importance 
have survived. The very best of the 
group in terms of potentiality, Countee 
Cullen, has produced nothing of signifi- 
cance in a number of years. Only 
Langston Hughes, Claude McKay, 
Sterling Brown, and George Schuyler 
remain. Promising writers like Walter 
White, once a challenge to the new 
American literature but now too em- 
broiled with political activities to con- 
tinue to dedicate his talents to fiction, 
Eric Walrond, Jessie Fauset, Jonathan 
Matheus, Gwendolyn Bennett, Jean 
Toomer, have failed to add to the prom- 
ising work which they began. 


New Tests 


Today the Negro writer no longer 
has the opportunity of those early years 
when anything he wrote was bound to 
be published. Today he has to meet the 
market on its own terms, in equal com- 
petition with white writers and the con- 
sequence has been beneficial. Many 
Negro writers have been unable to meet 
the new test of value, determined by a 
depression purchasing market, but the 
best of them have managed to continue 
their work without surrendering to the 
obvious discouragements and despairs 
which have beset and defeated many 
other writers of long experience. Out 
of the depression-decade of the thirties, 
two Negro writers have emerged whose 
work has continued to grow and ripen: 
Zora Neale Hurston and M. B. Tolson, 
both of whom possess talent of an ex- 
traordinarily high order. 

But more important even than these 
individual writers is the fact that the 
Negro people themselves have become 
interested in various cultural activities 
which promise rich fruition within the 
next decade. This month, for instance, 
at Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, a 
Play Festival has been organized by the 
Southern Association of Dramatic and 
Speech Arts, which is a Negro cultural 
organization of great influence in the 
South. Attending the Festival were 
dramatic groups from the following 
Negro univerSities: Dillard University, 
New Orleans; Le Moyne College, Mem- 
phis; Texas College, Tyler; Houston 
College for Negroes, Houston, Texas; 
Langston State College, Langston, Ok- 
homa; and Bishop College. Among 
the plays produced the most interesting 
Were three one-act plays: A Southern 
Tragedy, by Orange Clemens, a share- 
‘topper’s drama laid in Arkansas, The 
Road to Damascus by Jimmy Lilly and 
Inaree Miller, the tragic story of an 
outcast octoroon and an old Negro 
mammy who tries to educate her, and 


Dawn, a play built about the unconven- 
tional love life of a Negro professor in 
a Negro medical school. All these plays 
were written by students at Wiley Col- 
lege, under the direction of Professor 
M. B. Tolson. 


Things Negro 


In that connection, it is interesting to 
report that at Wiley College a Book 
Review Digest, in dramatized form, has 
been introduced which has won the 
hearty support of the entire student 
body. Among the books reviewed in 
this dramatized form have been Robert 
Briffault’s Europa, Feuchtwanger’s 
Power, Carl Sandburg’s The People, 
Yes, and T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land. 
These reviews are so popular that the 
chapel, where they are given, is crowded 
to capacity whenever one is staged. 
They have helped interest students in 
books, have increased the sale of books 
in the community, and have made 
books into the most vital form of con- 
versation on the campus. It is to be 
hoped that something like this may be 
introduced into other colleges to make 
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Negro people. Like the Play Festival 
described above, the aim is to encour- 
age things Negro and not things white. 
The tendency to imitate white writers 
and dancers is discouraged. African 
folk dance and ritual is used as the 
background for much of the experi- 
mental work undertaken by the Hamp- 
ton Institute group. “At work or at 
play,” the Hampton Institute group de- 
clares, “and after work the African... 
and his descendants in America have 
been alike afflicted with what the Negro 
poet, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, called 
‘itchin’ heels,’ heels ready to caper in 
almost any kind of dance at a moment’s 
notice.” 


The Libel Racket 


The history of every literature has 
been checkered with attacks, persecu- 
tions, and suits of numerous varieties. 
Few authors have escaped their inflic- 
tions. In ancient days authors found it 
practically impossible to publish any- 
thing which contradicted the aims of 
the state. In Elizabethan days, for ex- 
ample, suppression was the immediate 





New FILM TECHNIQUE: THE RIVER makes use of artistic maps such as these to show 
effectively the path of the flood waters. 


more and more students realize that 
books are living things rather than dull 
texts to be imbibed as a form of mental 
medicine. 

In other parts of the South, the 
Negro is more interested in dancing as 
a cultural form than in drama or litera- 
ture. In Hampton Institute, for ex- 
ample, the Creative Dance Group there 
has dedicated itself to developing the 
rich “racial and native material” of the 


device resorted to by the monarchy 
whenever it wished to counteract the 
influence of dangerous or subversive 
literature. 

In more modern and contemporary 
days, authors have made more money 
and won more recognition and esteem 
from the public than they did in Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean times, but suits 
against them have increased rather 
than decreased. In the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, for example, James Fenimore 
Cooper found himself the center of a 
whole series of suits which rendered his 
literary life a veritable battlefield of 
legal tragedy. To the end of his days 
he was harassed by the memory of 
those conflicts. He fought to the right 
of him and to the left of him, in front 
of him and in back of him, but the fight 
seemed never to cease. Edgar Allan 
Poe was also drawn into similar con- 
flicts. Accused of forgery and drunken- 
ness he fought against his enemies with 
remarkable success. In his suit against 
The New York Mirror, for example, 
Poe managed to win a verdict against 
the paper for the sum of $225. 

In our own day, the suit business has 
varied a bit but essentially it is the 
same. Instead of the author suing in 
defense of himself, however, we more 
often find him forced to defend himself 
against those who sue him. Many 
recent cases are illustrative: viz, the 
case of Ernest Sutherland Bates and 
Oliver Carson against one of the friends 
of Fallon in connection with their book 
on Hearst, and Thomas Wolfe’s defense 
of himself against various and numer- 
ous people who claim he has put them 
into his books. 


Of General Interest 


One of the most interesting libel suits 
of literary and cultural significance of 
the present day is that connected with 
the conflict between Burton Rascoe, one 
of America’s best known critics, and 
Max Annenberg, the well-known Chi- 
cagoan. Mr. Rascoe in his autobiog- 
raphy Before I Forget accused Mr. 
Annenberg of having used gangsters in 
the Chicago newspaper war of 1910, at 
which time, Ernest Sutherland Bates 
alleges ‘““Mr. Annenberg, with a muni- 
tion-maker’s fine impartiality, func- 
tioned first on behalf of the Hearst 
papers and later on behalf of the Chi- 
cago Tribune.” Mr. Annenberg insti- 
tuted suit over nine months ago, for 
$250,000, with the result that Mr. 
Rascoe’s publisher, terrified by the risk 
involved, discouraged the sale of the 
book, Mr. Rascoe declares, and refused 
to advertise it under the unpropitious 
circumstances which had arisen. Tragic 
as such consequences were for Mr. 
Rascoe, they become more significant 
when we realize what occurred. When 
Mr. Rascoe set himself to answer Mr. 
Annenberg’s suit, he discovered that his 
adversary had not filed his complaint. 
In other words, Mr. Annenberg made 
the complaint but did not file it, which 


made it necessary for Mr. Rascoe, to 
force Mr. Annenberg to go through with 
the suit, to file the complaint for his 
opponent. 

Mr. Rascoe’s gesture in this regard is 
both original and significant. It repre- 
sents an attempt on the part of an 
author to fight what has become com- 
monly known today as the “‘libel racket” 
and put an end to the threat which it 
has held over the heads of many writers. 
Mr. Rascoe views his fight as more than 
personal. It is a fight which he feels 
must be fought through to a finish for 
the protection of the writers of the 
future as well as those of the present. 
It is for that reason that writers and 
literary people in general throughout 
the country —and the world — will 
watch with eagerness the outcome of the 
suit. At the present time the writer is 
well-nigh helpless before the attacks of 
those people who want to terrify pub- 
lishers into suppressing books by threat 
of libel action. Almost every author 
and practically every publisher has con- 
sented to settle such suits out of court 
because the expense of a trial, even if 
successful, is too forbidding to contem- 
plate. The result has been that authors 
have been victimized by their own fears 
and ineffectuality. If Mr. Rascoe wins 
in his battle with Mr. Annenberg it 
will mark a new milestone in the strug- 
gle of authors against the “libel racket.” 
Mr. Rascoe, as Ernest Sutherland Bates 
has said, “is waging a battle in the 


‘ public interest which should receive 


public support.” Incidentally, Mr. 
Bates goes further in his discussion of 
the matter and suggests that “what is 
needed is an assessment of damages 
against anyone who brings a libel suit 
and fails to prove it. That would be 
treating the libel racket as the black- 
mail which it actually is. If one stood 
to lose $250,000 as well as win it, 
[everyone] would think twice before 
starting anything.” 


Censorship and the Films 


It is very interesting to note that last 
year in Fascist Germany the most pop- 
ular films were those coming from the 
democratic countries: America and 
France. German film concerns pro- 
duced ninety-five full length films and 
in all, including foreign, 166 cinemas 
were shown throughout the nation. 
Thirty-four were American films, fifteen 
Austrian, and ten French. Of the three 
longest-running films two were Ameri- 
can and one French. German films, 
despite the fact that the German gov- 
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ernment took over control of the cinema 
industry, were unable to compete suc- 
cessfully with foreign ones. 

German films have been very suc. 
cessful, however, in places where Ger- 
man influence has spread. In Insurgent 
Spain for instance, German films have 
superseded French films in importance 
and drawing-power. In the past, the 
Spanish market was dominated by 
French films. Today, German films and 
also Italian ones, even though inferior 
in quality, have achieved that domina- 
tion. The Germans are doing their best 
to corner the film market in terms of 
their political objectives. They have 
been handicapped, to be sure, by the 
mediocrity of the films of their allies, 
Italy and Japan, and have been unable 
to force the German people to spend 
their money to see such inferior films, 
At the present time, Germany has of- 
fered tu lend technical aid to the film 
industry in both Italy and Japan in 
hope thereby of improving the quality 
of their films to such a degree that they 
will be able to compete successfully 
with American, French, and English 
films. 


A Challenge 

There have been several develop- 
ments in the world of the cinema 
which represent interesting and unfor- 
tunate manifestations of cultural sup- 
pression. In Brazil, for instance, which 
has become an obvious friend of Mus- 
solini and Hitler in late weeks, the 
film The Road Back has been banned, 
and certain of the religious scenes of 
The Garden of Allah were eliminated 
as hostile to Catholic interests, and the 
end of the film San Francisco was com- 
pletely changed by cutting out the 
conversion scene in the finale. In coi- 
nection with such censorship antics, it 
is amusing to note that Eddie Cantor’ 
picture, Ali Baba Goes to Town, is now 
playing in Berlin, but all mention of 
Eddie Cantor is eliminated from the 
program and publicity for the picture. 
As far as Berlin is concerned, Cantor 
isn’t in the picture, even though every 
audience roars at him throughout the 
film. 

In Soviet Russia censorship scarcely 
more intelligent is also to be discov 
ered. The director of the Russian film 
version of Stevenson’s Treasure [sland 
has recently been removed from his po! 
because he injected too much sent 
mentality into the story—at least 10 
much sentimentality of the wrong kind 
in the eyes of the Soviet censors. 
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REV. WILLIAM B. SHARP 


HEN Dr. Frank Gavin died 
on March 20 the Episcopal 
Church lost her most brilliant 


scholar, the ecumenical cause of a re- 
united Christendom lost one of its 
foremost proponents, and this writer 
lost the dearest and best friend and 
the wisest, most understanding coun- 
sellor he had in the world. The chair 
of Ecclesiastical History at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary will never 
be filled by a more noted scholar, the- 
ologian, teacher and “friend of man” 
than “Father Frank” as he was affec- 
tionately called by a host of friends. 

The first ordained Gentile Rabbi in 
the United States, his knowledge of 
Jewish theology and rabbinical train- 
ing gave him an invaluable basis of 
understanding with Jewish leaders 
throughout the world. Because of his 
familiarity with Old Catholic and East- 
ern Orthodox theology, history, man- 
ners and customs, as well as his lin- 
guistic abilities and his acquaintance 
with personalities of every rank in 
those bodies, Dr. Gavin was virtually 
“an ambassador at large, representing 
the American Episcopal Church to 
these groups.”’ His close intimate con- 
tacts with leaders of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the Federal Council of 
Churches and other Protestant bodies 
enabled him to be the most valuable 
counsellor to the Presiding Bishop’s 
Advisory Commission of Ecclesiastical 
Relations. 

Holding degrees (the most of which 
were received in course) from several 
Colleges and Universities and speaking 
fluently nineteen languages, Dr. Gavin 
served with distinction on many com- 
mittees and commissions of impor- 
tance. Frequently in England and on 


‘the Continent, he also traveled to the 


Far as well as the Near East in the 
Interests of the reunion of Christen- 
dom. He gave unstintingly of himself 


_ to the World Conference on Faith and 


Order, the Universal Christian Council 
on Life and Work, the Commission of 
the General Convention (Episcopal) 
on Approaches to Unity, and the 
World Fellowship of Reconciliation 
through the Churches. His wide knowl- 
edge and deep understanding were fre- 
quently consulted by high dignitaries 
of the Eastern Orthodox as well as the 
Anglican Church. 
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While representing the American 
Episcopal Church on the Anglican 
Mission to the Balkans, Dr. Gavin re- 
ceived signal honors. The Rumanian 
Patriarch, His Beatitude Miron Cri- 
stea, bestowed upon each of the Com- 
mission the Patriarchal Cross, the 
highest honor in his gift. Dr. Gavin 
also received the Order of the Star of 
Rumania from the Foreign Secretary 
of Rumania, M. Titulescu. 

The several books which he wrote 
preserve much of the thought of Dr. 
Gavin. The influence exerted by his 
dynamic personality upon the lives of 
many close friends will perpetuate his 
influence. His funeral was indicative 
of the fact that even in death his ideals 
and work continue to be effective. The 
entire faculty and student body of the 
General Theological Seminary, many 
priests of the Orthodox Church, a 
number of Roman Catholic priests and 
hundreds of laymen of many faiths at- 
tended the services. 

The burial office was read by Bishop 
Gardner of New Jersey, and the lesson 
from Corinthians was read by Dean 
Fosbroke. Requiem mass was sung by 
Fr. Granville Williams, rector of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin (where 
the services were conducted). The 
superior of SSJE., Fr. Spence Burton, 
gave absolution, and Archbishop Poly- 
carp of the Rumanian Church said 
prayers, accompanied by Archbishop 
Athenagoras of the Greek Church and 
Bishop Bodhan of the Ukrainian 
Church. One of the leading Rabbis of 
the U. S., Rabbi Sidney Tedesche was 
one of the honorary pall-bearers. 

May the soul of this great friend of 
man, through the mercy of God rest 
in peace. 

The fate of Christianity in that part 
of Europe in which Dr. Gavin spent 
so much time and thought, hangs pre- 
cariously in the balance. What will 
happen to the Church in Austria is a 
matter of speculation. The situation 
in Czechoslovakia is anything but en- 
couraging. What the Nazis will do in 
both of these countries cannot be pre- 
dicted. Austrian bishops who have 
spoken or written favorably to the 
Anschluss have been denounced by 
Rome as having “spoken out of turn.” 
Either the Vatican must change its 
attitude toward the Nazis or the Aus- 
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trian hierarchy must revise its stand 
Else there may come about a split, and 
the Roman Catholic Church in Austria 
may become the Austrian Catholic 
Church. This writer will even venture 
to say that such a move has been in 
the mind of “der Fuehrer.” Certainly 
separation from Rome would remove 
a great deal of the grounds for com- 
plaint which the Nazis have against 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Racial and national minorities in 
both Austria and Czechoslovakia are 
bringing pressure not only for political 
autonomy, but also for religious sep- 
aration. Religious history is definitely 
in the making in this part of Europe, 
perhaps to a degree equal to the days 
of Huss, Luther and Zwingli. 


Revival of Hinduism 


The present-day revival of Hindu- 
ism is distinctive in that it is under 
the leadership of a vigorous laity. Such 
men of world-wide reputation as Gand- 
hiji, Tagore, Radhakrishnan, and 
Arabindo Ghosh are among the lead- 
ers. The priestly order very rarely 
appears in the scheme at all. These 
lay leaders insist that there can be no 
separation of the spiritual and the 
secular. Religion in India has been 
woven into life and is a real force. 
Christianity, if it is to make any real 
progress in India, must be able to 
point to conditions different than those 
which now exist throughout the West- 
ern world, where ideals are professed 
in the Church services but are not prac- 
ticed to any appreciable extent in daily 
life. 

The teachings of Hinduism are 
claimed as the basis of such move- 
ments as the Fellowship of Faith, 
Liberal Hinduism and a Universal 
Religion. Other tendencies emphasize 
the worth of traditional ideas, when 
men of modern enlightenmeni renounce 
worldly interests either for meditation 
or for devotion to a public cause. 
Every movement in the field of social 
reform in India claims the sanction of 
religion for radical departures from 
tradition. In other words Hinduism 
is being presented as the answer to 
life’s problems, capable of grappling 
with the challenge of an age of up- 
heaval—of change from ancient to 
modern ways of living. 


Extract from an article written by 
Louis de Brouckere, former Senator and 
one of the most prominent members of 
the Belgian Socialist Party, in con- 
nection with the debate concerning 
Japanese aggression during the Con- 
gress of the Universal Cooperative 
Alliance held recently in London: 


“‘Abetting 


the Crime’’ 


In order to make war it is not enough 
to be equipped with cynical brutality 
and criminal will. It is not even enough 
to have masses of men whom one can 
lead into butchery. It is necessary to 
have the material means which are 
indispensable to modern war and whose 
abundance or scarcity is decisive for 
the result of the conflict. 

Enormous quantities of metals are 
necessary. Steel is of prime importance, 
but copper, nickel, zinc, aluminum and 
many others are needed too. 

Great quantities of cotton are neces- 
sary as are coal tar products and wood 
pulp for the manufacture of explosives. 

Oil is needed for the airplanes, tanks 
and transport of all kinds. Oil is dif- 


ficult to store up in sufficient quantities - 


and if prevented from being supplied 
for several months, could considerably 
weaken the aggressor. 






THEY SAY 


Translations and Quotations from the Press of the World 


It is well known that Japan lacks all 
these things, with the exception of 
steel, almost entirely. Even steel is 
not manufactured in quantities suffi- 
cient to prosecute a major war. 

It can continue its criminal enterprise 
in China only because the Powers—all 
Powers—daily sell all this that Japan 
needs to perpetrate its crime. Thus the 
Powers become the most direct and 
certain accomplices of the criminal 
exactly as the dealers in arms sell 
weapons to the under-world character 
with the full knowledge of the purpose 
to which they will be put. 

We are all horrified when looking at 
the moving pictures of the carnage 
caused by air bombardments. We are 
only too prone to forget that the gov- 
ernments of the world whose repre- 
hensible actions we do not impede give 
Japan the means to assassinate children 
and women—and do it for the profits 
of the national trade. 

We indeed almost entirely forget 
that in democratic regimes the people 
are responsible for the acts of their 
Powers since they are enabled to pre- 
vent them. The Congress came to the 
conclusion that it is necessary to re- 
double their efforts in influencing public 
opinion for the re-direction of inter- 
national politics which have been sink- 
ing into the mire in Europe. 
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This is a necessary and a promising 
effort. It can give great results as one 
will see when the time comes to profit 
from the lessons of the events in Spain. 

But this effort is not sufficient. It 
must be completed by the direct action 
of every citizen. 

I say that Japan lacks almost every- 
thing that is necessary to wage war. It 
must buy abroad all “the raw materials 
of its aggression,” if I may express my- 
self in this manner. 

To buy, gold or foreign currency is 
needed. It has neither capital nor 
foreign currency abroad. Its reserves 
would soon be exhausted if it couldn't 
continually replenish them by exporta- 
tion. 

If, therefore, the friends of peace 
(President Roosevelt said justly that 
they constitute nine-tenths of human- 
ity) would stop buying from the per- 
petrators of the crime, their position 
would become difficult. 

When we buy a Japanese fountain 
pen which is not expensive (and, by 
the way, not good) we give the Japa- 
nese Government the means to buy a 
certain number of cartridges. When 
women buy stockings made of Japa- 
nese silk they will see on them, if they 
look well, the blood of little Chinese 
children. When we buy a cheap bicycle 
made in Tokyo it means that the Japa- 
nese militarists can obtain a bomb to 
renew their horrors of aerial bombard- 
ment. 

‘What to do? Very simple. If you 
find that the aggression is criminal, 
if you really desire the re-establishment 
of peace, do not help the aggressor. 
Refuse to be an accomplice in the crime 
and don’t buy any goods before being 
sure that they do not come from the 
aggressors. 

This is a very simple conclusion 
reached by the assembly only after tw 
Internationals—the Labor and _ the 
Socialist International—arrived at the 


same decision. 
—Le Peuple, Socialist Daily, Brussels, Belgiu™ 
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Ivan the Terrible 
and Stalin 


The personality of the autocrat I 
mains the same throughout the ¢é 
turies. It has the same vehemence, tht 
same uniformity, and is guided by 
same contempt of all measure and mot: 
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eration. Stalin has not only the same 
tendencies, but even the same motives 
as Ivan IV, called the Terrible: The 
tribunals of both are as native to the 


soil as the mountains and the rivers. . 


And the parallel, between Stalin and 
Ivan the Terrible, cannot be purely 
accidental. It is the expression of the 
inherent law of Russian rule. 





Robinson in the Star, London 


SNow WHITE AND THE DWARFS 


Ivan IV announced to the world that 
there was a conspiracy against him, 
which in reality never existed. This, 
however, gave him the pretext to start 
a blood purge against the boyars, the 
ruling caste with its aristocratic organs. 
He banished from his sight the old 
aristocratic oligarchy, by which he felt 
constrained, just as Stalin feels con- 
strained by the old guard of the Bol- 
sheviki. He sought to form a new 
oligarchy from a lower nobility entirely 
depended upon him. And the old 
oligarchy was as much surprised when 
the danger threatened, as was the old 
guard of the Bolsheviki by the execu- 
tion squads aiming at them. The boyars 
helped Ivan climb to the throne, just 
as Zinoviev and Kameney lifted Stalin 
on their shoulders to power after 
Lenin’s death. Cautiously, patiently, 
shrewdly Ivan went to work. He dis- 
played on his throne the same kindly, 
smiling, harmless face as Stalin in his 
soldier's blouse behind his modest desk. 
“The boyars,” wrote the Russian his- 
torian Kliuchevsky, “did not suspect 
anything while the murders were in 


_ Preparation, and they stood helpless 


before Ivan; when they finally saw the 
danger,” 


And then,. writes a chronicler of the 


F i a great holocaust of cruelty broke 
— out, 


“With dogs’ heads and brooms on 


their saddles and quivers,” reports - 


Staehlin in his History of Russia, “as 
symbols of the biting guardians and the 
creators of order, Ivan’s henchmen rode 
about and waged a war of extermination 
at the order of their master. Thou- 
sands of families were plundered and 
thrown into misery, many exterminated 
to the last living soul. The whole fol- 
lowing of these nobles were their hunt- 
ing prey, beginning with the children 
of the boyars in their service down 
to the kennel grooms.” The Tsar 
Ivan murdered the boyars with the 
Holy Scriptures in his hand, just as 
Stalin murders Bolsheviki while quot- 
ing from the writings of Lenin. Just as 
Stalin is the disciple of orthodox priests, 
Ivan also knew the liturgies by heart 
and mumbled them nightly to himself. 
Ivan saw God’s word through his iras- 
cible temperament. Ivan’s writings 
show, however, that the Tsar aspired 
to achieve the united indivisible state 
with the words of the evangels, with 
sayings of the prophets and quotations 
from the New Testament. It was the 
struggle against the primitive feudal 
powers. His murders could therefore 
“dialectically” and from the “Marxist 
point of view” be considered as ex- 
tremely progressive, and nevertheless, 
because he overbid his “progressivism” 
he failed, when he became the victim 
of his imagining conspiracies every- 
where and when he saw everywhere 
around him enemies conspiring with 
foreign countries. Soon the new friends 
felt as insecure as the old ones—and the 
period of Russian turmoils began. 


As Ivan was in his time, so is Stalin 
now, while using the traditional Rus- 
sian methods, on the road of losing all 
objective perspective and measure. 


He follows the tradition of Russian 
rule, by exterminating the protagonists, 
who in accordance with the aims of the 
Russian Revolution intended to estab- 
lish the Russian state, Russia’s nation- 
alities, on a new federative basis. But 
he overreaches himself and also makes 
his new friends tremble. They still 
agree with him now because he throws 
at them the old dignitaries of the pro- 
letarian dictatorship. The historical 
meaning of these trials and the murders 
without trials is the gloomy liquidation 
of bolshevism, an ignominious liquida- 
tion, such as no other revolution ever 
had in store for its heroes. No record 
and no song will remain, only the story 
of murder and strangulation from By- 
zantium. All enemies of revolutionary 
socialism can now consider themselves 
avenged. When could they ever have 
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gone in their hopes so far, that they 
not only would destroy their enemies, 
which, after all, was in the realm of 
possibility, but to see them in their 
most abject humiliation, delight in the 
savor of their “confession” as if they 
were drops of nectar. And all this in 
the name of the Revolution itself! The 
celebrated hero of Soviet justice, the 
public prosecutor Vyshinsky was, be- 
fore the bolsheviki seized power, their 
bitter enemy. Mikhael Koltsev, the 
public slanderer of the accused in the 
“Pravda” was fighting arms-in-hand on 
the side of the “Whites” during the 
Civil War. Troyanovsky, who from 
Washington attacks the victims, was, 
just as Grinko, the successor of the 
condemned Sokolnikov and of the exe- 
cuted Pyatikov, member of the anti- 
bolshevik armed fighting organizations. 


Il 420, Florence 


Niccers MEET 


“You do not even say ‘Good Morning’ 
to your friends.” 
“No, I am in a white mood.” 


Can anybody imagine a_ sadder 
swan-song of the revolution? A more 
hellish irony than the fact that the 
“revolutionists” of all countries enthu- 
siastically approve this accusation of 
treason hurled by Stalin and denied by 
Trotsky? The enormity of this accusa- 
tion which resembles a howl from the 
united insane asylums of the world, is 
an example of despotism rejuvenated 
by unbridled power. This accusation 
is the proof that after a few thousand 
years of history, which certainly was 
not lacking in atrocities, man was never 
more degraded than by what is now 
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called “victorious socialism.” Into all 
eternity, as long as there are weaker 
groups, Stalin shouts to the strong, 
Nero’s words: “Before me no prince 
knew how far he can go.” 


—Valeriu Marcu in Das Neue Tage-Buch, Paris. 


Rumania’s 
Royal Dictatorship 


When Carol the Second established 
his non-parliamentary royal dictator- 
ship in Rumania he took a step which 
wise chiefs of states should not take 
and which, indeed, wise chiefs of state 
do not want to take. Having thrown 
overboard the last vestment of democ- 
racy, he stepped frankly and undis- 
guisedly into the political arena. From 
now on whatever happens in Rumania 
is quite openly a reflection upon his 
person and his abilities. Thus he under- 
takes the largest adventure of his by- 
no-means unadventurous life. And 
while judgement was suspended after 
his former escapades, the test of the 
present may be definitive. 

As far as Carol’s former adventures 
are concerned we need to remember 
only that he resigned, or was compelled 
to resign, the succession to the throne 
twice within the span of eight years. 

The first time this happened was in 


September 1918 when one night he left | 


his garrison to be married in Odessa 
to a Miss Zizi Lambrino. His father, 
Ferdinand the First, did not accept 
Carol’s renunciation of the throne. In- 
stead he punished him for breach of 
military rules with 75 days close con- 
finement. He also had his marriage 
annulled and declared illegal by a com- 
mission of jurists. Carol, however, 
maintained his renunciation for two 
years more and did not abandon his 
bride. He returned to the fold later 
and married Princess Helene of Greece 
who presented him with the heir ap- 
parent to the throne, Prince Michael. 
Nothing untoward happened for several 
years. 

Before the son of the recognized mar- 
riage reached his fifth birthday, there 
began the affair with Madame Lupescu. 
On December 28, 1925 Carol for her 
sake again renounced the throne. This 
time, however, it was not by Carol’s 
own volition. While the Queen peti- 
tioned for a divorce which was later 
granted, Ferdinand, supported by 
Prime Minister Bratianu, a member of 
the liberal ministerial family, wiped 
the slate clean. By a decision of Par- 
liament on January 4, 1926 he had the 


succession to the throne and the re- 
nunciation of all parental power over 
Prince Michael by Carol finally ratified 
and legalized. By the same law King 
Ferdinand had Carol stricken from the 
lists of the Army and thus for ten years 
he was prohibited from entering Ru- 
mania. He established a Regency 
Council composed of a Royal Prince, 
the President of the Supreme Court and 
the Patriarch of the Rumanian Church 
which would act in the event that 
Crown Prince Michael should ascend 
the throne while still a minor. The 
Patriarch had then been quite recently 
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En Route From RUMANIA 


Isaac: “Where shall we go now?” 
Rebecca: “To the Promise Land.” 
Isaac: “To Palestine?” - 

Rebecca: “No, stupid! To France.” 


created because until February 1925 
the Rumanian Church was officially 
subject to the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. 

Two years after this event the Re- 
gency took office upon the death of 
Ferdinand in July 1927. The six-year- 
old Michael succeeded his grandfather 
Ferdinand and the prerogatives of the 
chief of state fell to the Regency in 
which the Patriarch Miron Christea, 
the present Prime Minister, was a mem- 
ber of lesser importance. But the death 
of Ferdinand was followed in the same 
year by the death of Jean Bratianu. 
This gave the banished and dethroned 
Carol the possibility of withdrawing 
his renunciation and to prepare more 
energetically for his return. He was 
assisted in this aim by the forceful help 
of the same leader of the National 
Peasant Party, Maniu, whom he now 
persistently excludes from the Govern- 
ment. In May 1928 a putsch was at- 
tempted in Bucharest in favor of Carol. 
It miscarried and resulted only in the 
expulsion of the royal exile from Eng- 
land. However in June 1930 the “Na- 
tional Peasants” received over 90% of 


Current H istory 


all the seats and Maniu became presi- 
dent. And then one day Carol made 
his sudden appearance in the country 
from which he was prohibited by law 
from entering. In 48 hours his eleva- 
tion to the throne and the demotion of 
Prince Michael was just as_unani- 
mously approved as was his expulsion 
four and a half years previously. 

When these events are considered 
one can hardly suspect Carol of any 
strong inclination to stability nor credit 
him with any great power of resistance 
against sudden flighty decisions. The 
peculiar weakness of his career js 
hardly over-caution. 

Apparently it may really be among 
Carol’s intentions to prevent the Nazi- 
fication of his country. There is no 
doubt that one of his guiding ideals is 
the prevention of the former Iron 
Guard, now parading under the name 
“All for the Country,” from making 
further gains. This was also the motive 
when he appointed the five-sixths Nazi 
Goga to power on December 28, 1937. 
Optimists believed that a definite strat- 
egy was pursued. However, the more 
sober minded could never be entirely 
convinced that Carol had carefully 
planned and hatched this scheme. To 
begin with, the policy of “stealing the 
thunder” or “taking the wind out of the 
sails” has not succeeded wherever it has 
been tried. The main weapon in this 
thunder stealing—the shameful perse- 
cution of the Jews—is, by the way, too 
much of a thing in itself to be consid- 
ered as a mere means to an end or a 
lightly wielded political maneuver. 
Then too it was always a riddle how 
power could be given to a group repre- 
senting but 9% of the votes while at 
the same time maintaining the constitu- 
tion. 

From the first, therefore, there were 
reasons to doubt that there were really 
deep hatched plans for the coup d’etat 
of December 28. 

As this attempt was reversed aiter 
several weeks, no matter from what 
causes, it is now definitely established 
that the whole thing was nothing but a 
violent and sputtering improvisation. 
Now some may believe that the preset! 
second attempt is something better 
than the first, in that it represents 
greater foresight. Just as the crypt 
nazi-six-weeks-episode of Goga, tht 
succeeding Royal Dictatorship 
Christea is being officially proclaimed 
as “A New Era in the History of tht 
Fatherland,” and is beginning “As 4! 
Extremely Solemn Moment in the His 
tory of the Rumanian People.” Bu! 
taking everything into considerati0 
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this construction, which has even less 
backing than Goga, creates even a 
smaller impression of solidity and care- 
ful planning. It is obvious that the 
disturbance caused by Messrs. Goga 
and Cuza in economic life had to be 
remedied promptly. If it is true what 
the German press maintained with ven- 
omous attacks that on account of for- 
eign policy the intervention of London 
and Paris greatly contributed to the 
liquidation of the Goga adventure, this 
could be praised only as a rare case of 
decisive action. But outside of the pos- 
sible consideration of foreign policy, the 
second coup makes the same impression 
as the first—of throwing dice. 


—Das Neue Tage-Buch, organ of the Left Lib- 
eral German refugees, Paris, 
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Concerning the 


Devil’s Work 


I refrain from congratulating Hitler 
on the suppression of Der Sturmer 
until I know that it is really suppressed 
and not merely banned for the moment 
on the private understanding that it 
or its equivalent is to be allowed to 
continue the filthy work in a few 
weeks’ time. Most people in this 
country have read something about 
Streicher’s obscene fanaticism, but 
comparatively few have actually read 
the paper. I do not think the history 
of beastliness contains its equal. For 
Streicher was not content with general 
nonsense about the Jews betraying 
Germany in the war and during the 
Republic, with fake “science” about 
race contamination and Nordic blood 
and with the crazy thesis that all 
international and national troubles of 
the world throughout history have 
been due to the Jews. That would 
only have been mad. But he is also 
malignant, cruel and obscene. He 
loved to pillory individuals and to 
hound unfortunate and obscure men 
and women to concentration camps. 
He had a spicy column of personal 
insults for people who were depraved 
ot brave enough to shake hands with 
a Jew or to continue their friend- 
chip with men whom only a few years 
ago the German public was delighted 
‘0 honour. The more salacious, the 
More detailed the allegations of sexual 
ofiences the more satisfying no doubt 
‘o Herr Streicher. No law of libel 
Protects the Jew in Germany, no 
police protect him against private 
assault and public insult. Why Hitler 
should have chosen this week to take 

















































action against his old friend, Herr 
Streicher, I don’t know. No one has 
done more of the devil’s work of 
lying and bamboozling; no one has 
thought of crueller ways of stopping 
thought by creating superstition and 
encouraging thuggery. It may be— 
I hope it is—that Hitler has at last 
been convinced that in the present 
unrest of Germany and with the in- 
creasing need of a favourable opinion 
abroad, Streicher is no longer an asset. 
I hope so. But I shall not be surprised 
if the thing appears again very soon on 
the assumption that foreign opinion is 
foolish enough to believe anything, for- 
give anything and forget anything. 


—Critic in The New Statesman and Nation, 
London, 


—_— 


Political 
Refugees 


Reports on the number and con- 
dition of the refugees from various 
countries paint a tragic picture. At 
the end of 1937 the total number of 
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The socialist refugees number 4,000. 
More than 1,000 are in France, about 
1,200 are in Czechoslovakia, and 
about 300 are in the Scandinavian 
countries. The remainder are scat- 
tered in other European and extra- 
European countries. 

As terror is being methodically ap- 
plied to all those who do not adhere 
to the doctrines of the Third Reich, 
it must be expected that a large 
number of persons will continue to 
attempt to escape from the harsh 
restrictions. 

It must be recognized that regular 
aid is being given to a considerable 
number of Socialist refugees by the 
Labor and Socialist International, 
the International Trade Union Federa- 
tion and affiliated organizations in 
the various countries. 

The following has been submitted 
to the Commission concerning refugee 
scientists and university professors: 
2,500 have been dismissed for political 
or racial reasons, about 1,900 of whom 
went abroad. Of those about one- 





Birmingham Gazette 


There was a young Lady of Riga, who went for a ride on a Tiger.... 


refugees was estimated at 150,000, 
of which approximately 130,000 are 
Jews. The remainder are political 
refugees or persons who left Germany 
after the enforcement of the race laws 
promulgated at Nuremberg. 


All categories of refugees are in- 
creasing constantly while the condi- 
tions for their admission to asylum 
countries become continually more 
unfavorable. In spite of considerable 
emigration to Palestine and to coun- 
tries over-seas, forty to fifty thousand 
are still in Europe. A small number 
only have found means of subsistence 
and a considerable number live in 
abject misery. 


half found new occupations. England 
received the greatest number of Ger- 
man scientists. Turkey and _ the 
United States are in second place. 
The Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics has by now expelled almost 
all German scientists including those 
who went to that country motivated 
by idealistic impulses. 

A further increase in the number 
of German scientists who must leave 
Germany is expected. In fact, at 


present, only professors who are 
members of the Nazi Party are 
tolerated in institutions of higher 
learning. 


—Paul Hertz in Journal des Nations, February 
10, Geneva. 
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JAPANESE FISHING DISPUTE 


It contains phosphorus for mental energy (the famil- 

iar theory that fish is a “brain food” has a sound 
basis as far as salmon is concerned), protein for muscle and 
tissue building, fats for energy, minerals for regular body 
functions, and vitamins for physical well-being. 

The Japanese, in whose diet fish plays as important a 
part as rice, have long envied the plentiful supply of salmon 
available to Americans. Unsuccessful themselves in creating 
large local salmon hatcheries, the Japanese have sent fish- 
ing vessels to Alaskan waters outside the three-mile limit. 
Using heavy two-mile nets, high-powered Japanese boats 
have taken back to Nippon hundreds of thousands of sal- 
mon, food of foods in the eyes and appetites of all natives. 
Again avd again, the boats have raided Alaskan waters, 
stretching their nets across the entrance to Bristol Bay 
(see map), and preventing the salmon from returning to 
American fresh water streams from which they have come 
and where they spawn and die. 

Instinct of salmon to return to the clear-water spawning 
places is one of the most amazing of all nature’s vast phe- 


G econ say doctors, is the most perfect fish food. 
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nomena. Spawned in fresh water, salmon (most desirable 
of five species of the fish is red salmon) spend a year or two 
in local waters before heading out to sea. A couple of yeas 
later, having wandered far and wide, the salmon head fot 
home on a direct line, regardless of its distance from the 
spawning grounds. It is on the “run” home that they art 
intercepted by Japanese fishing nets. 

Protesting against the Japanese salmon raids are tht 
Coast fisheries groups, nucleus of an industry that employs 
30,000 people, does a volume of business amounting !\ 
$50,000,000 a year. They appealed to the United State 
Government, when the raids were first observed more tha! 
a year ago, claimed that the Japanese fishing boats welt 
engaging in “theft,” pointed out that the Nipponese U 
nets as long as three miles while Americans were forbidde! 
by law to cast nets larger than goo feet, and predicted tha! 
the entire Coast salmon industry would be ruined within! 
few years if the foreign boats were not curbed. 

Acting upon these protests, the Federal Government last 
year sounded out Japan as to whether these boats operat 
with the knowledge and consent of the Tokyo authoritié 
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This photograph, showing the Japanese fishing boats in the waters of Bristol Bay, was taken from the air. 


Japan disclaimed all responsibility for the raids, saying 
that no licenses were granted to Japanese boats for the pur- 
pose of salmon fishing in Alaskan waters. The Japanese 
would not, however, discontinue their “fishing survey” near 
Alaska, they said, nor would they halt in any way their 
crab-fishing operations. The fishing survey had started in 
1936 and was to continue for a three-year period for the 
purpose of collecting data on the salmon resources in Bristol 
Bay. Coast fishermen were willing enough to allow the 
Japanese to fish for crabs and even monopolize the industry 
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if they wished (crab-fishing is tedious work, the processing 
is comparatively expensive), but charged that the Japanese 
fishing survey was in reality part and parcel of a salmon- 
raiding expedition. They furnished Federal officials with 
proof in the form of photographs of Bristol Bay, taken from 
an airplane, showing Diesel-powered trawlers aboard which 
were long salmon fishing nets. 

Once again (November 22, 1937), the United States 
Government protested to Japan, citing these photographs 
in addition to numerous affidavits as conclusive evidence 


Riggs, former Governor of Alaska, and Congressional Delegate A. J. Dimond of Alaska, point to salmon-raiding territory. 
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Even salmon are entered in contests. There are five types of salmon, red salmon being considered the best. 


that Japanese boats were engaging in salmon fishing, con- 
trary to Nippon’s earlier assurances regarding its refusal to 
grant such licenses. Moreover, said the State Department, 
the Japanese “survey” always seemed to be in operation 


during the salmon season. The note declared that the 
“American Government believes that the right of obligation 
to protect the Alaska salmon fisheries is not only over- 
whelmingly sustained by conditions of their development 
and perpetuation but that it is a matter which must be 
regarded as important... ” 


Fish and Game Commissioner George Stobie exhibits two beauties. 
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On March 26, 1938—four months after this protest was 
filed with the Japanese Government, during which time the 
salmon dispute broke on the floor of Congress—Japan 
backed down and, though it denied official responsibility for 
the salmon raids, offered fairly strong assurances that it 
would prevent Japanese boats from further salmon fishing 
in American waters. Moreover, the Japanese Government 
consented to discontinue its “survey” (the survey would 
expire this year according to the original plans) and would 
set up machinery to “prevent any such further operations.” 


The lone angler, using no nets, has caught a full basket. 





Oldtimers’ Day at Raymong, Maine, where each year a “salmon sweeping,’ 


Though pleased with the new assurances given by Japan, 
American fishermen are not diminishing their efforts to out- 
law definitely Japanese fishing expeditions in Alaskan 
waters. Under their sponsorship a bill has been introduced 


in Congress which declares that salmon spawned and 
hatched in the waters of Alaska are the property of the 
United States, and extends jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over all national waters in the disputed territory. 
Regardless of whether the act becomes law, fishermen have 
declared that further salmon poaching by Japanese will be 


’ with appropriate ceremonies, is held. 


the signal for “taking the law into our own hands.” They 
would drive out the Japanese by force of arms, if necessary, 
they recently told a Congressional committee. 

The fisheries dispute is one of the few occasions on which 
Coast labor and capital have been able to agree. In the 
face of a threat to the industry as a whole, unions and em- 
ployers have banded together and have adopted a mutual 
line of attack. A more ominous note is the charge that many 
Japanese fishing boats are designed for conversion into 
mine-layers or torpedo craft. 


View of the Government salmon hatchery on a branch of the Cowlity River, in the State of Washington. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


HE WPA Adult Education Program attacks directly 

the problem of illiteracy. Indirectly it attempts to 

satisfy the desire among an ever increasing number 
of Americans for self-improvement. The New York City 
project alone, since its inception two years ago, has regis- 
tered over 200,000 adults in some 35,000 classes. And the 
New York project, if not a typical example of adult educa- 
tion, is, perhaps, the most interesting. 

More than 50,000 illiterates attended classes in elemen- 
tary and general English for foreign-born in the New York 
area. Although numerically but one-fifth of the estimated 
illiterates among the city’s population, they nevertheless 
represent a good beginning toward the building of more 
literate American citizenship. But the reduction of illiter- 
acy, though the basic and tangible achievement of the pro- 
gram, is, however, merely one prosaic function among many 
others. Adult education has been made available to all 
through the facilities of the WPA Program. It is for adults 
of any age, scholastic achievement, or interest level. It is 
informal, and characterized by its catholicity and adapt- 
ability. 

The Adult Education Program provides, first of all, some 
solution to the personal adjustment problems. Women are 
offered competent instruction in home making, family budg- 
ets, marketing for the kitchen, personal hygiene, buying 
clothes for children, neighborhood relationships, and civic 
responsibilities. 

Occupational adjustment problems, although basically 
individual in character, are also attacked by the Adult 
Education Program along a broad front. The mature stu- 
dent is trained for new occupations, re-educated to meet 
the changes in rapidly developing industrial technologies, 
and acquainted with placement methods and agencies. The 
WPA Program places emphasis upon the discussion and 


Between shines this WPA student does his homework. 


study of contemporary affairs in order to stimulate interest 
in modern social problems. 

Nor is learning for the sake of knowledge neglected by 
the Program. Here the adult finds a limitless range. The 
Program offers instruction on philology, astronomy, episte- 
mology and modern American verse, science and religion, 
and any other subject to which a sufficient number of people 
are ready to bring an intellectual interest. But most impor- 
tant of all the Program’s work are the recreational activities 


_ 


Students learning to sew for the family. 
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Free cooking class under the supervision of a WPA teacher. 


of an educational character. Numerically, this phase ranks 
second in popularity to “useful” study. It covers all of 
those spare-time activities that recreate, restore and retain 
the enthusiasms, and the mental and physical health of the 
adult. 

Many qualified observers have credited the Adult Edu- 
cation Program as one of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the New Deal. It is a program new to the country 
although long needed. It is mass education for that part of 


Store Promotion and Advertising class available to 
all adults over 17 years of age. 


the population past high school age. And it is paradoxical 
that America could afford it only in the years of economic 
depression. The question now is whether America will be 
able to afford it in a period of economic normalcy? Judging 
from its present popularity, the Program will be continued. 
In the forefront of those advocating its continuance are 
many who believe that there is no better way to insure the 
future of democracy than through the education of the 
electorate. 


Afternoon tea party for neighborhood mothers where inexpensive 
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cooking is discussed. 









DOMESTIC 


4—President Roosevelt authorizes 
publication of a memorandum from two 
directors of TVA saying they could no 
longer work with their co-director, 
Chairman Arthur E. Morgan, and sug- 
gesting that he retire to private life. 

The President, on the fifth anniversary of 
his inauguration, declares that “the old 
Ship of State is on the same course.” 

Robert H. Jackson is confirmed as Solici- 
tor-General by a Senate vote of 62 to 4. 

President Roosevelt says that he favors 
publicity on salaries of over $15,000 and 
that he believes the public needs such 
facts. 

Marcu 6—Senator Borah declares that 
economic boycotts are dangerous and 
tend to cause strong feeling between 
countries which could easily lead to war. 
The Senator urges that the movement to 
boycott Japanese products in the United 
States be abandoned. 

Marcu 7—John L. Lewis enters Thomas 
Kennedy in the Pennsylvania Democratic 
primary, putting labor to a political test. 

Navy Bill is called blanket power for 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policy by 
Republican minority of House greup. 

Marcu 8—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission grants increases in railroad 
freight rates. Experts of the Association 
of American Railroads estimate the in- 
crease to be upward of $175,000,000, in- 
stead of the $469,000,000 applied for by 
the railroacs. In contrast to the experts’ 
estimates, Commissioner Joseph B. East- 
nan implied that the total would be 
$270,000,000 and said that that amount 
was what the railroads needed. 

Richard Whitney & Co. is suspended by the 
New York Stock Exchange for insol- 
vency. A Stock Exchange statement de- 
clares that Mr. Whitney, head of the 
suspended company and five times presi- 
dent of the Exchange, has been sum- 
moned to face charges, on March 17, 
along with his two partners, of “conduct 
apparently contrary to just and equitable 
principles of trade.” 

President Roosevelt summons all three di- 
rectors of the TVA to the White House 
on March 11, to be present at an investi- 
gation of his own into the facts behind 
the long-standing dispute within the Ad- 
ministration on the TVA. 

Attorney-General John J. Bennett Jr. tells 
Governor Lehman and the New York 
State Legislature that milk distributors’ 
profits range from 13 to 27 percent of 
their costs, with the prices “dictated” by 
a small group in New York. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull declares 
that Great Britain and the United States 
understand each other on the Pacific 
Island claims. 

Marcu g—The “third basket” surtax on 
closely held or family corporations is 
badly defeated in the House by vote of 
180 to 124. New sources of revenue are 
being sought by Representatives. 

Senator Bridges assails Lilienthal as a 
“Hitler” and demands a Congressional 
inquiry on the TVA. 


Marcu 





CHRONOLOGY 


Highlights of Current History, Mar. 4-Apr. 1 


Marcu 10—Richard Whitney is indicted for 
theft of $105,000 in securities by Thomas 
E. Dewey. 

The House of Representatives places a levy 
on pork imports and votes liquor tax rise 
to replace “third basket.” 

Marcu 11—Arthur E. Morgan refuses to sub- 
mit evidence to the President to support 
charges against his fellow-directors. He 
insists upon a Congressional investiga- 
tion. 

After three hours of continuous voting, the 
Tax Bill is passed by the House 294 to 
97. 

Marcu 14—Experts of the Treasury estimate 
the Tax Bill $20,000,000 short and sug- 
gest that the Senate restore the “third 
basket” levy. 

Marcu 15—Mr. Roosevelt indicates that con- 
solidations will be forced upon the rail- 
roads, if necessary to solve their problem. 

John L. Lewis paints a gloomy picture of 
America in his broadcast to Great Brit- 
ain, saying that the United States is 
drifting to an economic collapse. 

Marcu 16—The Income Tax yield for March 
15 shows an increase of 18% over last 
year with a total of $615,947,718. 

Leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor, including William Green, visit the 
White House and agree to work for a 
wage bill. : 

A tornado in the Mississippi Valley affects 
8 States and kills 22. 

Marcu 17—Secretary of State Hull, in an in- 
ternational broadcast, says that we stand 
for peace but will not retreat before 
anarchy. 

The I. C. C. group is named by the Presi- 
dent to report rail legislation in a week’s 
time for prompt action by Congress. 

Marcu 18—The President gives TVA Chair- 
man A. E. Morgan until Monday at 1:30 
P.M. to give facts supporting his 
charges. 

The House of Representatives, putting the 
final touches on the $1,120,000 Navy 
Bill, votes for a minimum air force of 
3,000 planes. 

Marcu 19—In a nationwide broadcast, Secre- 
tary of State Hull assails Hitler’s meth- 
ods in annexing Austria while granting 
de facto recognition to the new regime. 

Marcu 21—Trouble within the TVA moves 
rapidly to a climax as President Roose- 
velt hands down an ultimatum that 


Chairman A. E. Morgan either retract his . 


charges of dishonesty, which he has made 
against his associates, resign, or be re- 
moved from office. A. E. Morgan im- 
mediately defies the ultimatum. 

The House passes the Administration’s 
$1,121,546,000 Naval Construction Bill, 
the second largest “ peace-time naval 
authorization in United States history 
by 292 to 100. Quick Senate action is 
being planned. 

Marcu 22—A. E. Morgan is dismissed by 
the President from the TVA. Mr. Roose- 
velt takes this action with the opinion of 
the Department of Justice that he has 
ample power to remove Mr. Morgan. 

Harcourt Morgan is appointed A. E. Mor- 
gan’s successor. 
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Marcu 23-—President Roosevelt, speaking be- 
fore 20,000 people, declares that a selfish 
few delay national prosperity. 

Marcu 24—The Senate Finance Committee 
eliminates the Profits Tax and modifies 
the capital gains levy. 

The Byrd plan to retain the Controller- 
General in fund control is defeated in the 
Senate by 47 to 36. 

The United States agrees with Great Brit- 
ain to evoke the escalator clause against 
Japan and build bigger warships. 

Marcu 25—The Senate Finance Committee 
restores the present estate and gift taxes 
to the revenue bill. 

Tokyo agrees to curb her nationals in set- 
tlement of the Alaskan fishing dispute. 
The Senate votes resolution for a joint in- 
vestigation of the TVA as amendments 

widen scope of inquiry. 

Marcu 27—The Senate is flooded with thou- 
sands of telegrams in opposition to the 
Reorganization Bill on the eve of final 
vote. 

Marcu 28—The Reorganization Bill is passed 
in the Senate by vote of 49 to 42. The 
Bill is then sent to the House where there 
is a sharply divided opinion. 

Colonel Edward M. House, wartime ad- 
visor to Woodrow Wilson, dies at the 
age of 79 in New York. 

Marcu 29—A substitute for the Reorgani- 
zation Bill is drafted by House leaders. 

The House passes the Army Bill, represent- 
ing a rise of $32,853,130 over last year’s 
Bill. 

The Senate Committee votes approval of 
the Glass Bill for expansion of RFC 
powers to grant loans. 

Marcu 30—Tornadoes kill 19 and _ injure 
hundreds of others in five Midwestera 
States. 

House of Representatives approves a Sen- 
ate resolution that provides for a joint 
investigation of the TVA. 

Marcu 31—The Senate Tax Bill, now com- 
pleted, adds an estimated $23,000,000 to 
yield of the House measure. 

The House amendments are accepted by 
the Senate on the TVA inquiry as Repub- 
licans try to place Bridges on the Com- 
mittee. 

Apri, 1—Administration leaders suffer set- 
back as 100 Democrats revolt and join 
with 91 others to vote against limitation 
of Reorganization Bill debate. 

The F. C. C. receives a report suggesting 4 
25% cut in phone rates. The report is 
the result of a study over a three-year- 
period by Commissioner Paul A. Walker 
under mandate of Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Marcu 4—Premier Hodza of Czechoslovakia 
warns Germany that his people wil 
make any sacrifice to defend their inde- 
pendence. 

Marcu 5—Two Pacific Islands and Byrd 
Antarctic discoveries are claimed by the 
President for the United States. 

Great Britain sends terms of friendship t 
Italy. Spain is held to be the main ques 
tion. 

Marcu 9—German Foreign Minister Joachi™ 
von Ribbentrop reaches London; de- 


mands five concessions from Grea 
Britain. 

yy . . . *elor 

Marcu 11—Nazis seize Austria after Hitle 





ultimatum forces Schuschnigg to resig? 
Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, newly-a?- 
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pointed Chancellor, requests that Ger- 
many send troops to preserve order. 

Italy refuses to cooperate with Great Brit- 
ain and France for the support of 
Austria. 

Marcu 12—Adolf Hitler enters Austria in 
triumphal parade. In a speech at Linz, 
he proclaims the unity of Austria and 
Germany and defies the world to break 
that unity. 

Marcu 13—Austria is formally incorporated 
into the German Reich despite previous 
assurances by Hitler that she would re- 
tain her independence. 

President Wilhelm Miklas is forced out of 
office. By proclamation, Hitler assumes 
office as Chief of State of Austria and 
takes command of her armed forces. 
Anschluss makes Hitler ruler of an Em- 
pire of 73,000,000 people. 

Hermann Goering voices warning to Eu- 
rope that the Reich extends protection 
to all Germans, whether or not they live 
within German borders. 

Marcu 18—18,000 Mexican oil workers seize 
the properties of 17 U. S. and British 
companies. 

Marcu 27—The United States Treasury stops 
buying Mexican silver in retaliation for 
oil seizures. 

Mussolini warns France that armed inter- 
vention in Spain would threaten peace 
in Europe. 

MarcH 29—Great Britain, France and the 
United States tentatively agree on 
41,000-ton battleships. 

Marco 30—The United States demands, as 
does Great Britain, that Mexico pay for 
expropriated oil holdings. 

ApriL 1—President Lazaro Cardenas, in a 
note to Cordell Hull, promising to settle 
all obligations, eases tension and gives 
the Secretary of State hope of an early 
agreement. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


March 5—Rebel aircraft bomb Barcelona 
seven times in 24 hours, killing 39 and 
wounding 55. 

March 6—The Baleares, a Rebel cruiser, is 
torpedoed by a Loyalist destroyer off the 
coast of Spain during a hard battle. 
British ships effect the rescue of about 
400 while nearly 500 die. 

Marcy 7—Insurgent planes raid Cartagena 
five times in retaliation for the sinking 
of their warship. 

Marcu 9—Insurgent forces launch a drive on 
a 70-mile. front north of Teruel. 

March 1o—Rebel troops occupy Belchite 
after a 15-mile gain but are checked at 
Madrid. 

Marcu 15—Loyalist forces are in a desperate 
plight as Insurgents press to within 30 
miles of the Mediterranean. Premier 
Negrin flies to Paris to seek eleventh-hour 
aid from France. Barcelona denies 
rumors of unrest. 

Marco 16—Barcelona suffers from eight air 
raids up to 2 A.M. with more due. 

Marcu 17—A total of 12 air raids by Rebel 
planes kill over 1,000 in Barcelona. 
1,100-lb. bombs drop in city streets. 

Marcu 20—Loyalists form new defense lines 
on the Aragon front while Rebel planes 
raid coastal towns. 

Marcu 27—Insurgents invade Catalonia and 

make gains on all fronts. Loyalist forces 

are reported fleeing in disorder. Fraga 
undergoes a heavy shelling in one of 

Loyalists’ hardest days. 





Marcu 28—Insurgents besiege Lerida. Bar- 
celona asks for 100,000 volunteers. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


Marcu 7—Japanese officials report the cap- 
ture of Puchow, terminus of the railway 
from Tatung, and claim all of Shansi. 

Marcu 8—Chinese report the recapture of 12 
towns behind Japanese lines North of 
the Yellow River. 

Marcu 20—Japanese, troops approach to 
within 27 miles of Suchow and increase 
southward push in Shantung. 

Marcu 22—Chinese save Suchow by driving 
the Japanese northward. The Com- 
munists are only 30 miles from Peiping. 

Marcu 27—Chinese drive results in the cap- 
ture of two cities in Southern Shantung 
while 50 planes take part in Hankow 
air raid. 

Marcu 31—Chinese officials in Hankow ad- 
mit that Japan is making headway in 
Southern Shantung. 


FOREIGN 


Austria 


Marcu 9—Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg calls 
for a plebiscite on Austrian independ- 
ence to be held on Sunday. 

Marcu 1o—Nazi disorders are prevalent in 
protest against the coming plebiscite. 


France 


Marcu 10—Camille Chautemps quits as 
French Premier. Leon Blum attempts 
to form a Cabinet. 

Marcu 12—All army leaves affecting forces 
guarding the Maginot line are cancelled. 

Marcu 13—Leon Blum completes a new 
Popular Front Ministry. Paul-Boncour 
accepts a Cabinet position. 

Marcu 16—British pledge of Mediterranean 
naval aid is won. 

Marcu 23—Officials rush completion of port 
for seaplanes in Corsica while the For- 
eign Minister warns Senators. of war 
perils. 

Marcu 31—President Lebrun is asked to 
form a government of “public safety” 
by French war veterans. 


Germany 


Marcu 6—Walther Funk, new Nazi Eco- 
nomic Minister, appeals to the United 
States for an improvement in American- 
German trade relations. He proposes in- 
ternational plan as basis for stabilizing 
currencies. 

Marcu 8—Former President Herbert Hoover, 
in a meeting with Adolf Hitler, expresses 
doubt that National Socialism will suc- 
ceed. 

Marcu 11—Troops, 50,000 strong, 
toward Austrian border. 

Marcu 14—Thousands in Vienna applaud 
Hitler’s entrance. 

Former Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria 
is placed under arrest. Anti-Jewish feel- 
ing grows rapidly. 

Marcu 15—In a speech before a large Vienna 
crowd, Adolf Hitler formally announces 
the incorporation of Austria into Ger- 
many. After his speech, Hitler reviews a 
military parade and returns to Munich. 

Seyss-Inquart is appointed Reich Statthal- 
ter (Governor) of Austria. 

Marcu 16—Major Emil Fey, former Vice- 
Chancellor of Austria, commits suicide. 

Marcu 18—Chancellor Hitler, before a cheer- 
ing Reichstag, defends his actions in 


move 
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Austria, saying that he saved many lives. 
Hitler also praises Mussolini, and says 
that he will respect Italy’s borders. 

Marcu 23—Hitler takes command of the 
Austrian flotilla and orders the building 
of a new war fleet on the Danube. 

Marcu 24—Buerckel begins Austrian plebis- 
cite campaign. He attacks Jews and 
mocks Schuschnigg. 

Marcu 25—Hitler declares that the Reich will 
again act across her borders if it becomes 
necessary. 

Marcu 26—Hermann Goering is acclaimed in 
Vienna. In a wildly cheered speech, he 
warns all Jews that they must leave 
Austria. He also says that the court will 
take up Schuschnigg’s fake plebiscite. 

Marcu 29—Before an audience of 25,000 in 
Vienna, Dr. Joseph Goebbels says that 
Germany no longer fears France. 


Great Britain 

Marcu 4—Navy estimate of 123,707,000 
pounds is submitted to Parliament for 
use in the coming fiscal year. Two capi- 
tal ships are included. 

Marcu 7—Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain wins approval of the House of Com- 
mons for his foreign policy. The Com- 
mons voted to reject a labor motion to 
amend the bill implementing the huge 
rearmament program but subsequently 
voted approval of Chamberlain’s foreign 
policy statement. 

Marcu 18—United States Ambassador Ken- 
nedy warns Great Britain that no nation 
can count upon American neutrality or 
American participation in another war. 
Whatever course Americans follow, he 
declares, will be guided “primarily on the 
firm ground of national interest.” 

Marcu 23—Chamberlain talks with trade 
union leaders to urge cooperation for 
British rearmament. 

Marcu 24—Prime Minister Chamberlain 
warns that Great Britain would help 
France in time of war. He refuses to 
pledge aid to Czechoslovakia but warns 
that war cannot be limited. 

Marcu 25—British unions and Laborites con- 
demn Prime Minister for not aiding the 
Loyalists and for refusing to pledge aid 
to the Czechs. 

Marcu 29—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
heads the pro-Germans in Lords, prais- 
ing the work of Hitler in annexing 
Austria. 


Italy 

Marcu 11—Rome is amazed at Austrian 
coup. Officials consider the situation too 
grave to make any statements. 

Marcu 16—Mussolini in a speech to the 
Chamber declares that the Rome-Berlin 
Axis still remains sound and that he 
backs Hitler’s annexation coup. 

Marcu 30—Mussolini praises army and navy 
power and, in speech to Senate, says that 
Italy can raise an army of 9,000,000. 


Poland 


Marcu 17—Polish army, on Lithuanian bor- 
der, prepares to invade Kaunas unless a 
favorable answer is received to their 
ultimatum. 

Marcu 19—Poland’s demands are met by 
Lithuania. Threat of war ceases. All 
Poland expresses gladness over their little 
neighbor’s decision. The Government’s 
desire now is to form a Baltic Entente. 
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HEN one speaks of “must” 
travel-books for any season, 
the old inevitably joins hands 


with the new—for, brilliant as is this 
season’s crop of books, there are time- 
less classics which tug at the conscience 
of the reviewer and insist on being 
mentioned. Asked to suggest twenty 
outstanding travel-books for 1938 
reading, I have tried to divide the num- 
ber just about equally—half, new 
books of this winter and spring, and 
half, books published in past seasons 
but still, in their perennial lure for the 
traveler, as fresh as tomorrow’s sailing! 

Although it was not the author’s 
intention in writing it to produce a 
travel book, my selection for the 
Travel-Book-of-the-Spring-Season is 
definitely The Arts by Hendrik Willem 


Van Loon. To a travel man the spring , 


season is the time of the year when 
thousands of Americans, attacked by 
“wanderlust,” turn their thoughts and 
imaginings toward Europe. For the 
armchair tourist, or his more active 
brother who actually holds a reserva- 
tion on some transatlantic liner, Mr. 
Van Loon’s book is a godsend. Here 
at last is a delightfully readable and 
unacademic history of architecture, 
painting, sculpture, music and many of 
the minor arts which play such an im- 
portant part in almost every conceiv- 
able scheme of Old World travel. The 
author divests himself of the expert’s 
point of view and writes as an “ama- 
teur” for other and less accomplished 
“amateurs.” (I am using the word 
“amateur,” of course, in the French 
sense, meaning “one who appreciates 
deeply though he may practice cas- 
ually.”) Both as a travel-man and an 
“amateur,” I have great pleasure in 
congratulating Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon on giving us the Travel Book of 
the Season, and I earnestly recommend 
it to anyone thinking of Europe or 
planning to go there. 

Up with the gang-plank and, almost 


*“The man from Cook’s.” 


By MALCOLM La PRADE* 


before we know it, “Land ho!” for the 
coast of Ireland—vividly and _ poeti- 
cally brought to life in My Ireland by 
Lord Dunsany, a volume of the new 
“My Country” Series inaugurated by 
Funk and Wagnalls. “I shall tell of 
the Ireland that I know best,” writes 
the author, and that is the Ireland of 
A. E. and the Abbey Players, of Tara 
rising up like music and the folk that 
come out at evening to dance on the 
raths, of young poets and old myths, 
and above all of the out-of-doors and 
shooting. Lord Dunsany has distilled, 
in distinguished and beautiful prose, 
the spirit that is Ireland and the qual- 
ity of the Irish mind, the fog and sun- 
shine of the Irish landscape, and the 
poetic enchantment of the Irish imag- 
ination. 

Companion volumes are My Scot- 
land by A. G. MacDonell and My 
Wales by Rhys Davies, each in its own 
way a highly interesting justification 
of the central purpose of the series— 
in no sense conventional travel books, 
but each volume intended rather to 
portray the character and spirit of a 
distinguished author’s own country and 
people. My Scotland sketches in a 
swift, clear-cut style the moving and 
dramatic history of Scotland; reveal- 
ing always a deep love for Scottish 
character and tradition, yet offering an 
invigorating and provocative portrait 
of a people which is at the same time 
a challenge to the Scot, abroad or at 
home. In My Wales, Rhys Davies 
throws much light on this picturesque 
country, still rather mysterious to 
those not born among its magnificent 
landscapes; giving a full description 
of modern life in that miniature but 
quaint and lively land—its social and 
cultural activities, its characters, its 
humors, quarrels and nationalist ef- 
forts, its agricultural and industrial 
life. Above all, an attempt is made, 
not to “explain” the Welsh people, but 
to display them, with humour and un- 
derstanding, as they are today. 
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Fourth volume of the ““My Country” 
series is My England by Edward 
Shanks. “My England,” says this 
author, “begins in antiquity and I can 
not think of her without remembering 
all her past, without dwelling affec- 
tionately on the tool-marks countless 
generations have left on her surface.” 
This deep awareness of history gives a 
solid foundation on which to base a 
real understanding of England today, 
and to this task Mr. Shanks brings the 
observant eye and analytical mind of 
the trained novelist—ranging far and 
wide in his coverage of the English 
scene, from such venerable and awe- 
inspiring institutions as Parliament, 
the Crown, the Constitution and the 
Civil Service to roast beef, cricket and 
the minor poets. 


Mr. Lucas’ Travels 


Turning from England-as-a-whole 
to what is inevitably the heart of Eng- 
land, one may well read, or re-read 
that classic among travel books, 4 
Wanderer in London by E. V. Lucas. 
Mr. Lucas is second to no living travel- 
writer in his ability to recreate the in- 
dividual atmosphere of cities. Mr. 
Lucas writes of romantic London, 
aristocratic London, commercial Lor- 
don, galleries, churches, palaces, 
streets, squares and the zoo—all with 
rare charm and intimacy. 

Crossing the channel, one could no! 
do better than to choose another book 
by the same author, A Wanderer i 
Paris. This book, now in its nineteenth 
edition, has been thoroughly revise 
within recent years, and with its malty 
reproductions of pictures and sculp 
ture, offers an introduction to the 
beauties and treasures of Paris, as We! 
as to the picturesque atmosphere of the 
city—its fascination and variety, 
color, and its self-containment. 


More About France 


Another revealing portrait of thi! 
“enchanting mistress, Paris, wh0® 
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moods and manners are as varied as 
the weather,” appears in From a Paris 
Scrapbook by Richard Le Gallienne. 
This companion-volume to From A 
Paris Garret can be recommended as 
an intimate, confidential potpourri of 
acity that is as old as Caesar and as 
young as Annabella, by the famous 
poet and writer who has for years made 
his home there. 

Awarded the Prix International du 
Tourisme by the French Government, 
The Face of France by Harry J. Green- 
wall takes the reader on a most de- 
lightful tour of France, extending 
throughout the four seasons and cover- 


\.ing almost every inch of the country. 


The author is a witty and charming 
companion, equally at home in matters 
historical and gastronomical. We are 
taken through the north country, where 
we attend a Norman wedding breakfast 
lasting from dawn to dusk, and go on 
fishing expeditions with the weather- 
beaten Bretons. In leisurely fashion 
we motor through the chateau country, 
Touraine, and Provence—and best of 
all, abandon all modern modes of con- 
veyance and enter on foot many an old 
town that sleeps peacefully on a hill, 
seeing thus the true “face of France.” 


From Salzburg to Scandinavia 


This Salzburg by Count Ferdinand 
Czernin, a lively and entertaining de- 
scription of the famous old city of Salz- 
burg, now appears in its first American 
edition, attractively bound in Austrian 
Dirndl cloth, which subtly suggests the 
bright peasant costumes of the coun- 
tryside surrounding Salzburg. The 
many Americans who have been to this 
lovely place and reveled in its great 
musical and dramatic festivals, as well 
as its charming atmosphere, will wel- 
come this book as a reminder of de- 
lightful experiences abroad. Many 
others who plan to go to Salzburg this 
summer will find this preview of the 
town and the life of its people and its 
loreign visitors enchanting. Mention 
should be made of the illustrations by 
Count Eugen Ledebur; pen drawings 
that are as gay and informal as the 
author’s text. 

Agnes Rothery’s Scandinavian trio, 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark, re- 
main, each in its way, classics among 
travel-books, so completely has the 
author grasped the spirit of the coun- 
try. Sweden: The Land and the People 
San introduction to an unfamiliar land 
lor those who cannot go as far as Bali 
or Africa to find beauty unspoiled by 
man or the machine—an introduction, 
‘00, to man-made beauty unlike any- 


thing to be found on the Continent. 
Miss Rothery takes the reader from 
the cities of the South from whose “an- 
cient soil spring up towers and walls of 
such new rhythm that all the world is 
traveling to gaze upon them,” north- 
ward through spotlessly clean little 
peasant villages, through forests “dark 
with spruce, glinting with clusters of 
white birch,” across the Arctic Circle 
where electrified trains from Stockholm 
lead into the land of the nomadic Lapp 
and reindeer, where the Sun-symbol is 
worshiped alongside the Cross in an- 
cient wooden churches. With it all, she 
gives a comprehensive and stimulating 
picture of Sweden’s remarkable present 
day achievements, cultural and eco- 
nomic—never losing sight of the social 
and political evolution which has made 
them possible. (Similarly, Finland: 
The New Nation, and Denmark: 
Kingdom of Reason, are striking illus- 
trations of this author’s ability to make 
intelligible and real the character of a 
foreign country.) 


Summer in the Soviet 

An unusual and entertaining book is 
Laughing Odyssey by Eileen Bigland 
describing an Englishwoman’s sum- 
mer in the Soviet Union—days in Mos- 
cow, Kharkov, Rostov, and the wild 
regions of the Caucasus. Mrs. Bigland 
went to Russia with the intention of 
enjoying herself—and she did. Free 
from prejudice, gifted with humour 
and a genuine interest in people (plus 
a slight knowledge of the language 
which allowed her to talk with the 
various types she met) she has pro- 
duced a high-spirited and delightful 
chronicle of an adventurous summer. 
She tells of her experiences in Moscow, 
of her search for slums in that city, 
of her visits to Moscow hospitals, to 
the Park for Culture and Rest, to the 
theaters, the museums, and the mar- 
riage and divorce bureaus. From Mos- 
cow she goes on to other cities, where 
Russia gets more and more into her 
blood and finally to the Caucasus, 
where she takes a perilous week’s trip 
through the mountains on horseback, 
accompanied only by a Cossack guide, 
sleeps in native huts, sees strange, prim- 
itive Caucasian dances, and enjoys the 
almost incredible beauty of the coun- 
try. 
Along the Nile 

Cruising along the sunny Mediter- 
ranean, one finds a book that really 
gives the magical history of Egypt in 
The Nile: The Life Story of a River, 
by Emil Ludwig. This deserves to be 
placed in the front rank of travel books. 
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of a prospective 
vacationer 
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SOVIET UNION -- Crack express 
Wagon-Lit from Paris through 
to Moscow. Maybe the steamer 
from Hay's Wharf at London 
Bridge via Baltic to Lenin- 
grad. Fine hotels, good ser-= 
vice, excellent food. Besides 
Leningrad and Moscow, inter-= 
esting trips if time: Down the 
Volga River - Rostov, in the 
Don region-Trip through Cau- 
casus Mountains toold Tbilisi 
(Tiflis) and to Baku on the 
Caspian — Then to Batumi and 
along the Black Sea "Riviera" 
by motor vessel — Crimea, lux= 
urious rest=-homes, good 
beaches -- Choice of going 
north to Dnieproges Dam and 
to Kharkov or to Odessa and up 
to Kiev, capital of Ukraine = 
good trains fromhere to West= 
ern Europe on way home. 
Rates include hotels, meals, 
all transportation on tour, 
Sightseeing by car and ex= 
periencedguide-interpreters 
for $5 a day third class, $8 
tourist and $15 first. Lit- 
erature from Intourist, Ince, 
especially 60 page general 
"Baedeker" of Soviet tours 
Noe C-5. 
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Following the Nile from its two 
sources in Equatorial Africa to the 
Mediterranean Sea, 4,000 miles dis- 
tant, Mr. Ludwig reveals the essential 
character of the great river; and skil- 
fully dramatizes the history of the 
many races of people who inhabit its 
banks. 


Down Under and the Americas 
Australia Advances by David M. 
Dow is given especial timeliness by the 
growing importance of Australia in 
international affairs, and by the close 
bond of sympathy and mutual respect 
existing between Americans and Aus- 
tralians. Thirteen years’ experience 
as an Australian Government official 
in the United States have given Mr. 
Dow unusual opportunities to contrast 
the general situation in his homeland 
(which has met—and solved—certain 
social and economic problems which 
America now faces) with conditions in 
this country. Knowing the temper of 
both countries, he is able to present to 
the American reader a clear picture of 
the great Commonwealth of the South. 
Swinging round the Southern hemi- 
sphere, we come to that superlatively 
fine travel-record, South by Thunder- 
bird by Hudson Strode, which was, 
recently, my choice for the outstanding 
travel-book of the Fall Season. The 
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author offers a comprehensive and in- 
variably interesting view of South 
America, as the modern air traveler 
sees it, and what a splendid panorama 
it is: mighty Andes, broad pampas, 
tropical jungles, rivers, lakes, water- 
falls, ruins of ancient civilizations, 
splendid modern cities. Though he 
travels among the clouds, Mr. Strode 
comes down to earth to provide inti- 
mate and diverting close-ups of our 
Latin American neighbors, always 
with a keen understanding of their 
philosophy and a thorough apprecia- 
tion of their best qualities. Whether 
one chooses to fly, to travel by sea or 
by land, or merely to indulge in “arm 
chair journeys,’ to South America, 
this book is indispensable. 

Another dramatic, if less compre- 
hensive, view of South America is 
found in Land of Tomorrow by R. W. 
Thompson. In this case, the author 
journeys to the remote inland republic 
of Paraguay, writes intriguingly about 
this little-known country, and the fa- 
mous “Chaco War.” Wishing to view 
that famous dispute from both sides, 
he also visits Bolivia and describes 
that country with equal fluency and 
understanding. Here, again, is a fine 
acquisition to “South Americana.” 

Guatemala has its due in Notes on 
a Drum: Travel Sketches in Guate- 
mala, by Joseph Henry Jackson. Im- 
mensely picturesque and_ colorful, 


- primitive yet readily accessible, this 


hitherto little-known corner of the 
world is beginning to compete with its 
next-door neighbor, Mexico, as a 


tourist country. In the informal, easy 
fashion of his Mexican Interlude, 


Current H istory 


Joseph Henry Jackson now covers this 
“Switzerland of the Americas.” From 
the pagan rituals and the echoes of 
drums in the hills, to the shouts of 
Caribs loading bananas in the hot 
coastal ports, he misses none of the 
abounding life and incredible color 
of Guatemala. 

Of such intriguing material as buried 
treasure, slave revolts and hurricanes, 
with a liberal allowance of tropical 
scenery and atmosphere, Hamilton 
Cochran constructs These Are the Vir- 
gin Islands. The result is a highly enter- 
taining book which can be recom- 
mended as a “bon voyage’”’ gift to cruise 
travelers bound for the Caribbean. 
As a matter of fact, after reading cer- 
tain chapters dealing with pirate gold, 
this reviewer was inclined to buy a 
pick and shovel and book passage on 
the next ship bound for St. Thomas. 


Cuba and Bermuda 


Not far distant are two other island 
paradises, Cuba and Bermuda and here 
again Hudson Strode, author of South 
by Thunderbird has done two excel- 
lent and vivid travel-books. In The 
Pageant of Cuba the pageant begins 
when the gentle-spirited, naked natives 
crept to the shore to watch the arrival 
of ships they thought had come from 
heaven—ships bringing Columbus and 
the heavy-weaponed Spaniards, who 
bore Christian commissions and an un- 
conscionable lust for gold. It proceeds 
through all of Cuba’s colorful and 
pulse-racing history down to the pres- 
ent. But whatever quality of tropical 
background, whichever political party 
is in or out, Mr. Strode has stressed 
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1. Congress is obliged to meet at least once a 
year. 

2. There are 435 members in the lower house 
of Congress. 

3. Congress determines the number of mem- 
bers in the House of Representatives, by 
reapportionment bills which are supposed 
to be passed after every decennial census. 


4. Twenty-five years of age. 

5. Thirty years of age. 

6. Thirty-five years of age. 

7. A foreign-born citizen is eligible to mem- 
bership in either or both houses of Con- 
gress. 

8. France, Argentina, Sweden, and Canada. 

9. Ulysses S. Grant was the only Republican 


President to serve out the full two terms. 
10. Chairman of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 
11. Madrid (latitude 40° 24’) is nearer to the 
North Pole than Philadelphia (latitude 
39° 58’). 


Questions on Page 4 


12. By the franking privilege is meant the 
right to send letters or packages by mail 
free of charge. \ 

13. No; it comes from the Latin ‘‘francus 
meaning free. 

14. Robert W. Bingham was Ambassador to 
Great Britain. . 

15. Mr. Bingham was publisher of the Louis 
ville Courier-Journal. . 

16. In 1936 Poland produced 511,000 metric 
tons of oil, while Japan produced 350,000 
metric tons. ; 

17. China ranks third in the production of 
cotton, with India second, and the Unit 
States first. . 

18. The Chinese rice crop of 1936 outweighed 
the American corn crop by about one-filt®. 

19. Japan catches more fish than any other 
country of the world. 

20. Hirohito occupies no position in the 
Japanese Cabinet; he is Emperor of Japa. 
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the foreignness—the otherworldliness— 
of the island. The locale shifts from 
remote country districts to the gilded 
capitol; from modest brooks to brig- 
and-infested mountains; from battle- 
fields to fountained patios. The 
machete and guitar, the garrote and 
rumba, the cockfight and nuns-of-the- 
orphanage; the collapse of sugar, the 
glories of the Cuban skies, by day and 
by night, the national game of love- 
making—these and many more are 
elements in the drama of the land 
which Columbus said was the fairest 
man’s eye had ever looked upon. 

All those who have once fallen under 
the charm of the Contenting Islands 
will want to possess The Story of 
Bermuda, with its many illustrations 
and the word-picture it presents of the 
old and the New Bermuda. Those 
making the voyage for the first time 
will get a double enjoyment by first 
reading Hudson Strode’s frank, color- 
ful descriptions of life, of sport, of 
brilliant society, of primitive, lotus- 
eating seclusion on the sunny little 
islands stretched out in jewel-like sea- 
water just to the southeast of us. The 
Story of Bermuda is an indispensable 
guide-book; an informal, vivid history 
containing some fascinating stories; a 
treatise on the native architecture; an 
appreciation of gardens; and it con- 
tains a delightful chapter on important 
writers connected with the Islands from 
Shakespeare through Tom Moore and 
Mark Twain to Kipling and Eugene 
O'Neill. 


Invitation Accepted 


Although it does not strictly belong 
with the specified list of twenty books 
on individual countries, I can scarcely 
Close without mentioning an unusual 
and valuable book, /nvitation to Travel 
by Helen Dean Fish. This volume is 
as entertaining as it is practical. The 
author, who herself would rather travel 
that eat, knows from experience that 
it is important not only where you 
travel, but how. And so—although 
she gives unusual itineraries for Eng- 
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land, France and Italy, and an ex- 
cellent travel-reading list for these 
three countries—her real theme is how 
to travel, delightfully handled through- 
out. She lets the reader in on travel 
secrets—good ones—ranging from the 
one steamer-gift guaranteed to cement 
your friend to you for life, to sights, 
sounds, and things to do in Europe, 
that the casual tourist doesn’t dream 
of. The book’s tips are of real value, 
not only for the first-time traveler but, 
in many instances, for the seasoned 
voyager as well. 

This concludes the twenty books, but 
no mention of recent travel literature, 
especially that dealing with the United 
States, would be complete without Reg 
Manning’s Cartoon Guide of Arizona 
and Ruth Underhill’s First Penthouse 
Dwellers of America. Mr. Manning’s 
little book is a brief and satisfying 
guidebook to Arizona. Looking through 
this humorous little book, with its 
myriad sketches and strictly colloquial 
American phraseology, one finds an 
amazing wealth of entirely useful in- 
formation relative to Arizona’s people, 
both red and white, its natural marvels, 
and man-made phenomena. First Pent- 
house Dwellers of America is an ex- 
tremely important book for two rea- 
sons: first, it represents an innovation 
in American travel literature; second, 
it describes a section of American life 
that has been hitherto almost entirely 
neglected. Miss Underhill gives the 
reader an actual desire to visit the 
scenes described and photographed in 
her book, which is a story of the Pueblo 
Indians of the Southwest. Included 
here are the customs, traditions, and 
history of the race, which compare in 
interest with any African or South Sea 
island account. The photographs tell 
a Story in themselves. 





NOTES ON AUTHORS 





(Continued from page 1) 


he sees the problems involved through 
military eyes. For no one will deny that 
Europe today is an armed camp. It isa 
camp to be surveyed in military terms; 
political knowledge is yielding to the 
computation of cannon fire. 


* As a newspaperman, Marc Rose has 
served many masters. He has written 
extensively on business affairs and was, at 
one time, editor of Business Week. The 
legislative no-man’s land lying some- 
where between the power of the State and 
of the National Government has intrigued 
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the interest of lawyer and layman alike. 
Authority to cure many of the peculiar 
ailments of law and law-enforcement is 
lost to the people in this land of legalistic 
murk. 












































* Few who were intimately associated 
with the American Army during the 
World War will ever forget the inadequa- 
cy of the junior officers. Poorly trained 
and inexperienced, their blunders cost the 
lives of hundreds of men. In the future 
this will not happen; or, at least, it will 
not happen if the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corp does a thorough job. Edwin L. 
Stoll, R.O.T.C. editor of the Chicago C/ 

Tribune, reports on the present Sata Aor, 
the organization, the approval and oppo-_ — 
sition it encounters, and its benefits, “~~ 
results, and possibilities. 


* Thomas J. B. Wenner is head of the , 
Department of Political Science, Cleve- ““/ 
land College, Western Reserve University. “ 
He is a frequent visitor to Holland, and “_ © 
discusses the coming and going of 
fascism in that country. It seems the 
Dutch have a way with them in dealing <x 
with strange political ideas. Perhaps 
their struggle with the North Sea has 
endowed them with more than a passing 
knowledge of life and love and extremism 
of any sort. ; 
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Where Will 
Anti-Faseist Lines 
Reform? 


Far more was lost to Europe, 
when the Nazi propaganda and war 
machines had completed their dra- 
matic seizure of Austria, than the 
identity of a once great sovereign 
state. 


For with the tiny Viennese repub- 
lic vanished the last vestige of the 
old political bulwarks—the balance 
of power. 


And Germany’s_ self-announced 
program of expansion—for the first 
time in many centuries has no 
effective opposition. The way, ap- 
parently, is clear from Berlin to 
Baghdad, and all points East, at 
least so far as other powers are will- 
ing to commit themselves today. 


And yet, there must be, sooner or 
later, some reforming of the lines. 
And in the New Balance of Power, 
whatever it may be—may lie the 
key to Europe’s history for the next 
century. 


It is of this new balance of power 
that Lionel M. Gelber, distinguished 
foreign commentator, writes in the 
forthcoming Living Age. And his 
conclusions are both sound and 
startling in the light of present con- 
ditions and assumptions. 


Will Russia throw over the last 
pretense of communism, and side 
openly with the other totalitarian 
Powers? Will any of France’s great 
investment in the Little Entente 
prove profitable? 

These and a hundred other vital 
world problems are discussed in this 
great issue of The Living Age. 

Drawing its material from news- 
papers and magazines the world 
over, and selecting only the finest 
contemporary writing of each na- 
tion, The Living Age has, for more 
than ninety years, brought to its 
readers a complete, accurate and 
unbiased picture of social, political, 
and literary life in every country in 
the world. 

Because we believe that you will 
enjoy this great magazine, we are 
making this special introductory 
offer to you. 


6 months for only $2! 


eut and mail this 
coupon now 


The Living Age 
63 Park Row 
New York City 


Send me the next six issues of The 
Living Age. 


I enclose two dollars........... C] 


Bill me for two dollars......... @ 








The World Today in Books 


(Continued from page 5) 


or both, rush to Czech aid, of course, 
the issue will be far from settled. Mr. 
Freund, who has the ability to make 
the most complicated international 
tangles clearly understandable to the 
casual reader, says the Czech leaders 
are firmly convinced that Europe will 
not let their country down unaided. 
They base this conviction on the dan- 
ger of an expanded Germany to the 
rest of Europe. France, Great Britain, 
and Russia have a stake in the in- 
violability of Czechoslovakia that is 
scarcely less than that of the Republic 
itself. A Germany dominant in Middle 
Europe will also be dominant on the 
Continent and the other great powers 
are not disposed to permit Hitler to 
place himself unchallenged in such a 
strategic position. 

Is settlement without war possible? 
Mr. Freund believes that the possibil- 
ity does exist but must take into con- 
sideration a number of important fac- 
tors. The outcome of the Spanish 
Civil War may have an important 
bearing on the question. Moreover, 
Czech leaders have shown a desire for 
peaceful settlement of the quarrel and 
it may be that some sort of working 
agreement between Czechoslovakia and 
Germany will be effected. 

Watch Czechoslovakia, like Mr. 
Freund’s earlier work, Zero Hour, is 
a first-rate product of interpretive re- 
porting. Mr. Freund is one of Europe’s 
most qualified observers; those who 
are familiar with Zero Hour will note 
the accuracy with which recent devel- 
opments in the European scene com- 
pare with his forecasts. 


Decline of the League 


It is not surprising that the recent 
ascent of Germany has seen a corre- 
sponding decline in the effectiveness 
and prestige of the League of Nations. 
When der Fuehrer observed the in- 
eptitude with which the League han- 
dled his own occupation of the Rhine 
and the Ethiopian affair he knew that 
he would brook little trouble from 
that quarter in any future undertak- 
ings he might contemplate. That he 
has been proved right is not to his 
credit but to the discredit of the gentle- 
men at Geneva who have been unable 
to speak out with a single voice when 
speaking out might have prevented 
what has now happened and thrown 
democracy on the defensive. Who are 
these men who head the League? What 
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are the inner workings of the League? 
Could it have been possible for the 
League to have acted in any way other 
than it did? It is around these ques- 
tions that George Slocombe, he of the 
fiery red beard that a dictator once 
threatened to pull, has written 4 J/ir- 
ror to Geneva, which is described by 
the publishers as a “League of Nations 
Merry-Go-Round.” 

Unlike the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, however, Mr. Slocombe’s book 
is far more interested in historical ac- 
curacy than in sensationalism and 
gossip. The comparison to the Wash- 
ington book is hardly fair to -Mr, 
Slocombe, for his work is an objective, 
moderately-stated, and highly qualified 
study of the League, of the men who 
made it in the past, and those who are 
making it today. The author is dean 
of the correspondents at Geneva and 
has had opportunity at first-hand to 
observe and analyze the League’s lead- 
ing personalities, to talk to them, learn 
their philosophies and processes of 
thought. And having learned them, 
George Slocombe learned the League. 

Only a handful now remain from the 
first 1920 round table which many at 
the time thought would be the means 
of outlawing war forever. There are 
“graceful little Paul Hymans, the 
white-haired Belgian, the suave Greek 
Politis, the Swiss ex-President Motta, 
the Roumanian Nicholas Titulescu.” 
The others? Many are now dead. 
Some resigned when their countries 
withdrew from the League. Some 
were replaced. 

Despite the League’s failures and its 
inability to show itseif to advantage 
when the opportunities presented 
themselves, it is, Mr. Slocombe be- 
lieves, “a highly perfected machine 
such as the world has never before con- 
structed. It is a very complete micro- 
cosm of a superstate, a world govern- 
ment in miniature... .” The 
League’s historic days are past but it 
still has functions entirely apart from 
stopping wars: it has its health mis 
sions, waterways committees, refugee 
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duties, currency operations, and organ- 
izations devoted to anti-slavery, anti- 
narcotic, anti-white traffic work. Yet, 
though all these functions are highly 
worthwhile and even essential, it is 
difficult to escape some disappointment 
at the failure of the League to do the 
one big job cut out for it. 


Mr. de Kruif’s Fight 


Paul de Kruif—author, scientist, 
social philosopher—needs no introduc- 
tion. He has translated scientific prog- 
ress in terms that all can understand 
and enjoy. He is a man with a mission, 
acutely aware of the successes and fail- 
ures of civilization, sensitive to the 
economic and medical needs of the 
people—especially where those needs 
vo unsatisfied. If it were in his power 
to change the world, remake it over- 
night in such a way that there would 
be neither poverty nor suffering, de- 
stroy the excesses of wealth, and make 
miracles of science available to all, 
Paul de Kruif would not hesitate for 
one second. But since, like the rest of 











us, he is no more than mortal and can 
wield no such power, de Kruif writes 
books such as Why Keep Them Alive 
or his latest work, The Fight to Live, 
which he hopes will make people con- 
scious of their unjust and unnecessary 
suffering. “The people are beginning 
to know that life is no longer a question 
of do I live or do I die. No, in their 
onward march of life it now becomes do 
we live or do we die.” 


De Kruif does not need to work him- 
self up to a fighting pitch. He is ex- 
horting with the very first page, deeply 
angered that the wonders of medical 
progress have not been made available 
to those needing them the most. Lit- 
erally bristling with emotion, he will 
draw the picture of thousands of South- 
ern pellagra sufferers, each of whose 
lives could be saved through a daily 
ration of yeast costing no more than 
two cents. Medical science has finally 
succeeded not only in controlling, 
but in actually destroying the diseases 
most feared by man. But of what use 
is all this, he asks, if only those with 
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bulging pocketbooks are privileged to 
receive its benefits. Yet Mr. de Kruif 
is far from pessimistic; every line in his 
work carries the strong undertones of 
the vestigia nulla retrorsum, the never- 
Say-die spirit, the conviction that the 
fight for life will someday result in vic- 
tory. 

The Fight for Life presents the ac- 
count of medical progress in reducing 
infant and mother mortality, wiping 
out infantile paralysis, tuberculosis, 
and venereal diseases, and in extending 
the average life expectancy. But it 
also tells of the extreme dependence of 
science upon the gods of finance; of 
thousands of physicians who are kept 
from specializing and additional train- 
ing because of their inability to support 
a family at the same time; of selfish, 
narrow-visioned medical associations; 
and finally, of people who are dying 
for want of medical care. “Death does 
not wait. ... What economic ob- 
stacle is in the way of giving people 
life, when it is costing our whole nation 
—its rulers and owners included— 
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billions to keep the people only half- 
alive and to let them die?” 

De Kruif’s book may be vulnerable 
to criticism—as what book is not—but 
it is doubtful whether the challenge it 
presents can be lightly dismissed. Cer- 
tainly, no good can be served by a 
pollyanna disposition to consider med- 
ical wonders alone, without any 
thought as to whether that progress 
is being earmarked for certain sections 
only of our social strata. 


The Traveling Novelist 


What does a novelist do when he is 
not writing novels? John Dos Passos 
goes from place to place, piling up new 
experiences, gathering up and storing 
new ideas and plots like a farmer stack- 
ing up hay for the winter. His wan- 
derings, it appears from his Journeys 
Between Wars, are often as colorful 
and interesting as some of his fiction 
material. In fact, a Dos Passos en- 
thusiast can go through this odyssey 
and pick out places and _ incidents 
which have found their fictitious ex- 
pression in his novels. 

Dos Passos, unlike many other nov- 
elists, does not lose his effectiveness 
once he leaves his chief medium. He 
still uses a language of his own; there 
is still the challenging disregard for 
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conventionalities of punctuation and 
transition; the old proletarian spirit 
still flames; his words still run and 
sing and shout with his moods. 
Journeys Between Wars, as its title 
indicates, covers the period from the 
World War to the current Spanish con- 
flict. Dos Passos was always around 
where people were saying important 
things or where socially portentous 
events were in the making. He is 
equally at ease in a Paris cafe or in a 
besieged barricade. His eyes are keen 
and if he misses anything the reader 
will have great difficulty in detecting it. 


A Royal Outsider 


Hubertus Maria Friedrich, Prince 
Loewenstein - Wertheim - Freudenberg, 
Count von Loewenstein-Schaffeneck 
are the various names and titles of one 
man. He is a young aristocrat who 
had a severe falling out with the Nazis 
when they came into power and who 
has spent most of his time since then 
boring from without. Prince Hubertus 
zu Loewenstein, as he is known for 
short, was and is not only against Nazi 
Germany; he opposed the feudal sys- 
tem of which his family, direct descend- 
ants of no less than twelve Roman- 
German emperors, was so integrally a 
part. Together with other spirited and 
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youthful friends, he agitated and prop. 
agandized for a new and revitalized 
democratic Germany. The Germany 
that he envisioned, however, never ma- 
terialized. A painter of sorts from Aus. 
tria had talked his way into the role of 
dictator and Loewenstein was one of 
thousands who found they were no 
longer welcome in Germany. 

All this we learn in Conquest of the 
Past, Prince Loewenstein’s extremely 
readable contribution to the Germany 
that he believes is no more. In it he 
describes the days of his childhood and 
early youth, the customs of nobility, 
the experiences of a socially-conscious 
member of the royalty. When Hinden- 
burg capitulated to Hitler, the Prince 
shouted treason. “What is coming 
cannot be foreseen: it may be blood 
and horror and slavery such as our 
people never hitherto experienced.” As 
for himself, he found it impossible to 
surrender. “I will never submit to 
tyranny which I hate from the bottom 
of my soul and with the whole in- 
heritance and tradition of my name.” 


TO THE EDITOR: 


To THE EDITOR: 

In a recent issue of Current Histor) 
appears an article of sensational props 
ganda entitled “Are the Americas 
Safe?” written by Mr. Genaro Arbaiza. 
Upon investigation, I was surprised to 
learn that Mr. Arbaiza is a Peruvian. 
This, of course, explains quite a fev 
points. 

It is my desire simply to correct the 
falsehoods and exaggerations which Mr. 
Arbaiza makes about his own country, 
a country which he should know better 
and which he should have the love thal 
every man of sincere feeling has 
towards his Fatherland. 

1. It is not true that the Presiden! 
of Peru is a “cuartelazo colonel” since 
he exercises the post of Chief Exect: 
tive strictly in accordance with leg! 
procedure. There has never been ! 
so-called “Cuartelazo” or revolution 
Mr. Benavides is President by virtut 
of Law No. 8463 which was passei 
by Congress in the discharge of I 
legislative powers, on November 2! 
1936. It is to be noted that the met 
bers of this Congress were elected bY 
popular vote two years before, # 
which time Mr. Benavides was ’ 
Europe, far removed from his count!) 
to be able to exercise any perso 
political pressure. 

2. In the general elections of Oc” 
ber 1936, the majority of the volt 
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yoted in favor of the parties which 
support the orderly and legal methods; 
the leftist party, represented by the 
Apra (The American Revolutionary 
Popular Alliance) having obtained only 
30% of the tabulated votes. 

3. The Caproni bombers acquired 
sme time ago by the Government 
have not been and never will be used 
to exterminate the members of the 
4pra party. These airplanes are ma- 
chines of war reserved exclusively for 
national defense and cannot be used 
or needed in the suppression of the 
Peruvian Left, whose members are too 
few and incompetent to endanger the 
public order. 

4. It is not true that the govern- 
ment of Mr. Benavides is a corrupt 
one. It is well known to all members 
of the diplomatic corps accredited to 
Lima, and to all responsible persons, 
that Mr. Benavides’ government has 
been one of the most honest and up- 
right the country has known. 

5. The Italian capital invested in 
Peru does not rise above twenty million 
dollars, this being some 20 per cent of 
the one hundred million dollars, the 
figure used by Mr. Arbaiza in his 
statement. The Italian Bank is a very 
old institution, founded some 40 years 
ago, and its capital is owned by Peru- 
vian and Italian business men and in- 
dustrialists of small means, who have 
no interest whatever in any political 
manoeuvres. 

6. The few Peruvian Cadets who re- 
ceive military training in Italy, in the 
same fashion in which they received 
it previously in the United States of 
America, Spain, Argentine or other 
countries, and the Italian Air Mission, 
contracted by the government for the 
purpose of technical training, have 
nothing to do with fascist or other 
political methods, and their only ob- 
jective is the training of the Peruvian 
aviators. We believe that the Italian 
Air Force is one of the most efficient in 
the world. It is also natural and logic 


_ that our officers and pilots, who handle 


airplanes of Italian make, should be 


| trained by Italian instructors and pi- 


lots. Using the same line of reasoning, 


we have contracted a French military 
mi 


Ssion and are seeking to obtain an 


} American naval mission such as we 
} have had in the past in charge of our 
technical naval departments. The 
| Peruvian Police was organized by a 


: Spanish mission with the idea of creat- 
; ing 


an institution instructed and de- 


| ‘ned solely to guarantee public order 


a Not to mingle in politics. The 
me of Mr. Benavides, whom 
‘it. Arbaiza calls “fascist crony,” has 
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The Shape.. 


of things to come 


Two years ago, Current History said 
in an advertisement that interest in 
world affairs was at the greatest pitch 
of any time since the World War. 

But early 1936 was like the calm 
before the storm. Events since then 
have been so tumultuous, so far-reach- 
ing as to invite comparison with any 
other two-year period in history. 

What of the next two years? 

No one can possibly know. We do 
know, however, that there is a great 
deal in the world today that comes 
under the heading of ‘unfinished 
business.”” Only a few believe that 
Germany’s dictator will be satisfied 
with his present conquests. Simi- 
larly, Italy is not expected to stifle 
her Mediterranean ambitions. The 
democracies, now on the defensive, 
may not much longer continue to 
play the roles of submissive on- 
lookers. 

Whatever the immediate future, 
one thing is certain: its developments 
will be followed closely by thinking 
people everywhere. 

Current History —for a quarter-cen- 
tury America’s foremost magazine of 
history-in-the-making—has com- 
pleted arrangements with recognized 
authorities all over the world to re- 
port, analyze, and interpret outstand- 


ing events at first hand. In the next: 


few months, for example, Current 
History readers will have the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining William Henry 
Chamberlin’s expert reports on the 
Far Eastern war; Claude Cockburn’s 
illuminating revelations concerning 
European diplomacy; Alexander 
Werth’s examinations of politics in 
Europe; Genaro Arbaiza’s coverage 
of South America. 

No frills. No childish gossip. No 
attempts to underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the serious-thinking reader 
by over-simplification or undue em- 
phasis upon the scandalous or the 
sensational. 

Just a good, solid magazine on 
world events, providing you with in- 
formation in which you are more than 
likely interested. 
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just ‘contracted the services of a Ger- 
man mission as experts in Fiscal and 
Statistical matters. Mr. Arbaiza will 
be surprised to know that this mission 
is formed by old and distinguished 
officials of the Fiscal Department of 
the Reich, who have been living in 
exile in London, where they took refuge 
after being expelled from Germany by 
the fascist regime. 


7. The Peruvian Government, in 
compliance with the doctrine of “no 
intervention” proclaimed at the Buenos 
Aires Peace Conference, is not con- 
cerned in what form of government 
other countries may wish to adopt, 
whether it be dictatorial or democratic. 
Its only concern and one which the 
government strongly enforces, is to 
prevent the penetration into Peruvian 
Society and principles of disintegra- 
tion which communism or other polit- 
ical ideologies teach. A proof of this 
spirit is the fact that not long ago the 
Peruvian diplomatic representation in 
Mexico which certainly does not pass 
as a fascist state—was raised to the 
rank of an Embassy. 


8. The Italian Police Mission, made 
up of a small membership, has as its 
only duty that of organizing the tech- 
nical services of our police force. It is 
universally conceded that Italy is one 
of the nations which has perfected 
more the methods of crime prevention. 

9. Mr. Arbaiza shows a supreme and 
inexcusable ignorance of the history of 
his own country by not being able to 
explain the presence of the Italian Air 
Force at the inauguration of the monu- 
ment to Jorge Chavez, on September 
23, 1937. It is well known that the 
famous Peruvian aviator lost his life at 
Domodossola, Italy, after having taken 
off from French territory and crossed 
the Alps on the same date in rg1o. It 
is for this reason that the Peruvian 
Government invited simultaneously the 
French (with the Popular Front at the 
head) and the Italian Government 
(with the Fascist form of government), 
to the ceremonies commemorating the 
heroic deed of Jorge Chavez. 


10. It is absolutely false that the 
Inter-American Aviation Conference 
gave rise to a keen competition be- 
tween American and Italian airplane 
manufacturers for the control of the 
Peruvian market, and that the Italians 
emerged the winners. The fact is that 
since the Conference adjourned, the 
Peruvian government has not acquired 
a single airplane and should it acquire 
any in the future the question of the 
country’s welfare will be the only de- 
ciding factor. 
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11. The Peruvian Government jy 
vited all the great airplane producing 
countries, including the United Stated 
to the Exposition of Aeronautical Prog 
ucts, and it is not the fault of thg 
Peruvian Government that only thre 
countries—Germany, Italy and th 
United States, exhibited their products 
One Ford airplane of the Arrow Ajp. 
craft Corp., one of the Panagra, and 
numerous accessories of the Nichols 
Beazley Airplane Co. and of othe 
factories, were exhibited side by side 
with the German and Italian products, 
There was besides, a room with meteor. 
ological articles and apparatus exhib. 
ited by the Department of Commerce 
of the United States. 

12. It is not true that the Gover. 
ment of Mr. Benavides has completely 
failed to meet the service of the ex- 
ternal debt. Mr. Arbaiza should know 
that at present there is an office at 
21 West Street, Room 506, where the 
coupons of said external debt are te. 
deemed. Forty-eight and one eighth 
per cent of the holders of Peruvian 
bonds have already received payment 
in the form proposed by the Peruvian 
Government and every day more hoid- 
ers call at that office, where they are 
duly taken care of. 

13. It is also untrue that there are 
Italian capitalists interested in the 
sugar industry. There are none. I 
Peru the sugar industry is in the hands 
of Peruvian Capitalists, a large Ger 
man firm, established in the country 
for over fifty years, and considerable 
American capital (W. R. Grace & Co). 

14. I do not believe that the Pert 
vian Government could understand 
how, when and in what form it ha 
antagonized the views expressed by 
President Roosevelt in Buenos Airé 
and Chicago. 

15. Finally, the Peruvian citizen, 
Mr. Arbaiza, does not have to go to the 
trouble of recommending to the Was 
ington Government to organize a qual 
antine against his own country, be 
cause not only the American State Dé 
partment would even endeavor to € 
tablish such a quarantine, but neithe 
would the Peruvian Chancellery tole 
ate any kind of tutelage coming {rol 
anybody. 

F. ParDo DE ZELA, Consul General 

of Peru in the United States of 

America. 


Current History readers are imi 
to express their opinions in the 
columns. Letters should be addres 
to the Editor, Current History, 63 °™ 
Row, New York, N.Y. 
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